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NEWS OF THE WERK. 


oaiaceaaneke 

HE Lord Chief Justice (Sir A. Cockburn) has, says the Times 

of Monday, sent the Prime Minister ‘‘a protest” against the 
appointment of Sir R. Collier to the Privy Council by way of a 
puisne judgeship held for a short period solely to qualify him for 
the higher office. ‘‘ It is understood,” says the Times, ‘* that the 
grounds on which the protest is founded are that the trans- 
action would be a violation of the spirit of the Act of 
jast Session,” made to strengthen the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council, ‘‘and a colourable evasion of its provisions 
as to the qualifications required by the Act.” There is a rumour, 
too, as to the accuracy of which we know nothing, that the other 
Judges concurred in this protest. We can conceive of only one 
rejoinder to such a remonstrance that would be in any degree 
satisfactory to Parliament,—namely, that the Government, being 
bound to comply with the provisions of the Act, had tried in vain 
every one properly qualified under it, and had to choose between 
not making an appointment at all and making a barrister a judge 
for the express purpose of promoting him. Even that excuse 
would be virtually a severe censure on that false economy of the 
policy embodied in the Act, which was the reason why so many 
Judges declined the step in advance. But unless that excuse 
can be given, it may well happen that Sir A. Cockburn’s censure 
may prove the occasion for a fatal Ministerial defeat. 





The latest rumour from France is that on the opening of the 
next Session in December, M. Thiers will propose that the Re- 
public shall be definitively proclaimed, and a written constitution 
adopted with himself as head of the Executive power. It is 
certain that this project has been warmly discussed in the secret 
sittings of the Permanent Commission, to which the Assembly 
delegated part of its functions, and we have elsewhere given some 
reasons for believing that it is true, and that the resistance will be 
less than might have been expected. M. Thiers also intends, as he 
admits in a letter to M. Jules Janin, to propose that the Govern- 
ment, or the Government and the Assembly, should return 
to Paris, which will never be contented until it is again head 
of France. This proposal will be more strenuously resisted, the 
Assembly still dreading Paris; but Versailles is uncomfortable, 
Paris is the delight even of the members who fear her population, 
and there is no one as yet to replace M. Thiers. ‘The probabili- 
ties, therefore, are that by January, France will be a Republic, 
with an Executive beyond removal by the Legislature, and that 
Paris will be again the seat of Government. 


The compilers of bulletins from Versailles have been amusing 
themselves all the week with contradictory telegrams about the 
monetary crisis. The Bank is and is not to double its capital ; 
‘ and is not to issue small notes; is and is not to 
exceed its power of issue; and is and is not quarrelling 
with M. Thiers. Absolute truth is under such circumstances 
unattainable, but the most vraisemblant account is that M. Thiers 
's not popular in the Bank Parlour, where he is thought officious ; 
‘hat small notes will be issued as soon as they can be prepared, 
and that though the Bank will not stretch its legal power of issu- 
‘Ng paper, the legal power will be enlarged. The premium on 
gold appears to be 15 per mil,” or one and a half per cent. 





Count Beust, in a farewell speech to his friends, admits that he 
was dismissed and quitted his great post unwillingly, and a tele- 
gram of Thursday affirms that there is great difficulty io 
keeping the new Ministry together. There is also a state- 
ment among the bulletins that the Bohemian elections to the 
Reichsrath are to be ‘‘ direct.” If that is so, we shall see events 
soon, for direct election would swamp the Germans, and the Ger- 
mans will not stay swamped. Should they pronounce for annexa- 
tion to Bavaria and the German Empire, the position of the Haps- 
burgs, of Prince Bismarck, and of the Czechs will be not a little 
embarrassed. ‘The Austrian Emperor can hardly sabre Germans 
for wishing to join their brethren without calling up a storm of 
resentment; Prince Bismarck does not want Bavaria to be aggran- 
dized, or the Liberals of the Empire to be strengthened; and 
Bohemia, which would then be almost a German enclave, might sigh 
for her rights for ever. 


The Colston Anniversary speeches came off at Bristol on Monday, 
Mr. Chichester Fortescue and Mr. Winterbotham both speaking 
at the dinner of the Anchor Society (the Liberal Society). After 
giving a very flourishing account of British trade, — English- 
men are apt to forget that Mr. Chichester Fortescue, who 
has so long been connected with Ireland, is now President of 
the Board of ‘Trade,—Mr. Fortescue remarked, with relation to the 
French Treaty of Commerce, that he could not tell what might 
be the result of the negotiation with England for its modi- 
fication in a sense hostile to English interests, ‘* because he did 
not know,” but that in no case would England repent of what she 
had conceded quite as much for her own benefit as for that of 
France. 


Mr. Fortescue then went on to speak of Irish disaffection, and to 
insist that in resisting the repeal of the Union, we must give the 
Irish no excuse for saying that we do not consult the wishes of 
Irishmen as to Irish legislation. Applying this especially to Irish 
education, Mr. Fortescue declared that the State must be supreme 
in the matter of education, whether in England or Ireland, and 
that the State could not always satisfy the clergy in either king- 
dom :—* But at the same time, the State, whether there or here, 
was bound to give fair consideration to the views and feelings of 
ecclesiastics; and also, he must add, to their educational services, 
and yet more to the views and feelings aud consciences of the 
great body of the laity who were concerned.” As to primary 
education in Ireland, he thought little change was wanted, except 
tu establish better training-schools for the training of teachers. 
In regard to University education, his remarks pointed to the 
establishing of a thoroughly National University, to give degrees 
to both Catholics and Protestants, but granting scholarships 
tenable at any college (Catholic or Protestant) during the 
| period of the academical course. Whether the University he 
| pointed at were an extension of the University of Dublin 
| (as distinct from Trinity College), or an extension of the Queen's 
| University, it is impossible to say. Probably the Government 
have not yet determined the matter. But we confess we wish 80 
thoroughly sane a Minister had not surrendered Ireland to go into 
Trade. 


Mr. Winterbotham’s speech was very honorific to the Ministry 
which he has joined. ‘*He thought the praise due to the 
present Ministry wight be spoken not unfitly by him, be- 
cause whatever praise it deserved, he had no share in 
it from having joined it so recently, and even the 
most bilious critics had not made him share with his 
honoured chief, Mr. Bruce, the responsibility attached to the 
Home Office for all the poverty, and vice, and crime which existed 
in the universe.” ‘The greatest service the Ministry had rendered 
to the country did not consist in the measures they had passed. “ It 
was not simply those great measures of justice to Ireland in which 
his right hon. friend, Mr. Fortescue, had had so honourable a part, 








and for which he had only received half the credit ..... it 
was not even—and that had not been alluded to that night—that 
by our policy abroad we had confirmed and re-established not 
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only peace, but friendly relations with every country on the globe.” | and there is this to be said in excuse for the Sutsneesa oe 
No, it was “because of the spirit Mr. Gladstone had brought to is not a legal certainty that Kelly fired the ey It 
bear upon public life and public affairs, and the spirit in which | was one of a group of three, one of whom may by concei He 
he had undertaken those great measures, and in which Parliament | possibility have handed him the revolver after firing it. Mr — 
had carried them, He fancied—and he could not help saying it— | notion that Talbot would not have died but for the bungli me 
that Mr. Gladstone seemed to have lifted up everything that he | the surgeons is repudiated by the greatest men in the aol Dg of 
touched above the sphere of everything that was base and dirty.” | who testify that the practice was sound ; and it was obviously “sslon, 
Amicus Bruce, magis amicus Fortescue, maxime amicus Gladstone. | to give the jury an excuse for acquittal. Y pressed 
Not such a bad creed for a young minister, either prudentially | 
or morally, but would it not have been better taste to say less ? 


[November 18, 187], 








The escape of Kelly did not render the Chief Justice nD 
—______—_— lenient to Mr. Pigott, the proprietor of the Zrishman which = 

Mr. Scott Russell has addressed a letter to the two bodies | contained between the murder and the trial eatieles aid 
between which he has so long been ‘the missing link,” beginning | intended to show that the assassination was a rightful one —_ 
“* My Lords, Gentlemen, and Fellow- Workmen,” and tracing back | and during the trial attacked the Court for chemelon bias —_ 
the psychological history of his own attempt to combine peers and the prisoner, and endeavoured to influence the jury. ey 
working-men in a work of social reform to a period anterior to ‘concurrence of his colleagues, the Lord Chief Justice pars the 
1851, and referring it to the counsels of the Prince Consort. Beyond | Mr. Pigott to four months’ imprisonment, “ as a first én need 
this, and the fact that the troubles in France in 1870 and the success | demeanant” for contempt. ‘The punishment is not “tee 
of Germany, brought very strongly before him the advantages of a and was richly deserved, but we wish sentence could — 
cultivated and self-respecting working-class, he throws no sort of | been given in ordinary course of law. Of santas > 
light on the movement, or the discrepancies between the impres- | not have been, as any jury would instantly Ath d 
sion he had given to the working-men of what the peers and | quitted Pigott, another proof added to thousands that aaa 
baronets were prepared to do, and the impression he had received | by jury is suited only to peculiar times and a peculiar he 
in writing from the peers and baronets as to what they were prepared | [t works very badly even in America and among English-spmais le. 
todo. Over that he passes altogether. He says, however, with | people, and works well without packing only in England, and - 
a certain flourish of manner, ‘* Never have I received from, or | there if religious feeling or local feeling can be called up Sepaetene 
made overtures to, the leaders of either of the political parties All the evidence in the world would not have convicted Dr 
in the State. One of the chief causes of the movement | Bernard. : 


has been our utter disbelief in the wisdom, patriotism, ie ’ aes or Tg 
or statesmanship of mere party politics, and our conviction that | _, The Court-martiai on the Captain of the Megara ended op 
the great interests of the nation are utterly neglected while the Friday —too Sate for more extended notice—in a verdict of 
rival parties in the House of Commons are factiously contending acquittal. No one, we imagine, doubted the result of the trial, 
for the paltry purpose of keeping one of them in power and the which was, in fact, only ordered in obedience to a rule, which is 
other out,”—a severe judgment, which is hardly borne out by the , Yr rarely neglected, and which should never be broken 
futile result of Mr. Scott Russell’s six months of fruitless labour, | “2704gh, that a Queen’s officer must not lose his ship with- 
as compared with what party government,—which does not, by | ee an explanation to the Service, as well as to the State. His 
the way, mean contending ‘for the paltry purpose of keeping one ellow officers, whom he may one day command, must try him as 
party in power and the other out,”—has accomplished in the | well as the Admiralty. 
same time. There is one thing that is, at all events, clearly less The Emperor of Germany has been replying to the remonstrances 
effective for practical purposes than party government, and that | of the Catholic Bishops who have complained to him of the in- 
| fraction of certain contracts between the Church and the State 
Mr. Isaac Butt, the new M.P. for Limerick, and the pillar of = a —t 4 = ~ oe noes sare 4 ° YR where 
the Home-Rule party, made on Tuesday a clever and elaborate | See pt roared jon, anf ote : nena ee rps 
speech at a meeting at Glasgow, composed chiefly, we suppose, of i hn alien _ the « rr wr on Sagger nee v0 . Th 
Irishmen, in defence of the repeal of the Union, a local parliament | Mintel. aisles te enn -aall “ ” rs gs a 
for Ireland, and a federal parliament for the consideration of all | a a als voll of tad old ae —_ = sag seth 
Imperial questions, in which England, Scotland, and Ireland should | aie ya any attend on, the Seaiheiee Gives "4 a oieoiaay 
be all represented as they now are at Westminster. We have : b salitheaah os . " _ ee eee 
explained his line of argument and examined his proposal elsewhere, | ne — es a Se ee aes baggenet hee “A 
but we may add to that exposition that Mr. Butt made much of an, — ” tho Homes Memschy as inet empengersengl poems 
the asserted physical prosperity of Ireland under the Protestant : ecu — ve: —. - nae aa oat age 
Parliament which ruled it from 1782 to 1800 with a rod of iron, and | . a = oa pene. The difficulties between the 
which certainly did nothing to prevent the celebrated and formid- | ic eee sg ge tomparal authesitien wend we ™ Any 07 
able rebellion of 1798. If this argument of Mr. Butt’s be worth any- | mare ae A 4 bs ry ent baering 4 an — — ba 
thing,—and it is worth nothing, for Ireland is far richer aud more pana a aoe ¥ a =a “f * t ar a pose ‘ 7 
prosperous now than she was between 1782 and 1800,—it is an the a Em agg gl _. P ¥ a? . ee by 
argument for political ascendancy and religious persecution. Mr. | the Pones “sone sieai ies Pree oe are bes a . a 
Butt admitted that the Irish had no loyal feeling to the Crown, | Empi P “ir if th " coe _ q . a ae a beet 
and said, in answer to the question, ‘Do they desire complete aye; Seewrees that hope © denied, he wil always protec 
separation?’ ‘I think I could say they don’t care,’ and told his a qreed in the fal measure of “0 sights. ‘ _ wet we werd 
audience he counted on 80 out of the 103 Irish Members being his confidence, confirmed by exp a his Cathol ie ope 
returned pledged to Home Rule at the next elections. ‘That is | = be shaken, being — “Geb ie coutiense "% — 
a formidable prospect, and yet we never feel quite sure that Ireland | oo tana we ee Calg the Archbishop of Cologne hes 
met his match in Emperor William. 


is, diplomatic mystification. 


will be properly reconciled till for a score of years or so she has | 
been ‘* cursed with the burden of a granted prayer.” Butasfor|; ’ ; Ry Renae 
the intermediate plan of Home Rule, if it is anything but a purely | The evidence given this week in the Tichborne — has bess, 
municipal government,—and then it would be best effected in the | °" the whole, slightly favourable to the claimant. ‘Tliat is to say, 
four provinces, not in a single parliament,—it would be simply in- | ¢'t#in witnesses, among whom is one of undoubted character, the 
tolerable, and far worse than complete separation. If the English | Rev. Father Meyrick, formerly of Stonyhurst, who kuew the nt 
too were asked “whether they desire separation,” too many of | Tichborne there, declare their belief that the claimant is Sir 
The tone of the evidence seems to have raised the 


them would, we suspect, answer, with Mr. Butt’s clients, that | Roger. 
“they don’t care.” price of the celebrated Tichborne bonds, which, according 


—_—— to the Birmingham Post, are selling in that city at £50. 

The Irish event of the week has been the acquittal of Kelly,| They were issued at £65, bear 5 per cent. interest, and 
the man tried for murdering Talbot, the police-constable and spy. | are chargeable on the claimant’s estates, supposing hia 
The jury, seven of whom were Protestants, were unanimous, and | ever to get them, at par. The Post says they have been sold 
Ireland has been deluged with moral lectures ever since. ‘here | as low as 10s., but that must have been an isolated case, as te 
can be no doubt that both political feeling and the intense Irish kind of people who buy such chances usually prefer to see them 
feeling against the informer entered into the verdict, and the glee through. Serjeant Ballantine, who was recently inclined to col 
with which the verdict was received in some Irish cities is shock- | press the case, now says he shall call all his witnesses, and has 00 
but English juries used to give verdicts quite as bad, | idea when he shall have done. 


ing; 
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and among them Mr. Osborne Morgan, Mem- j pass the Legislature. It is identical in principle with the Per- 





Some Welshmen, , oe eee . 
ber for Denbighshire, are very anxious that a judge acquainted with | missive Bill—which is a bad bill—and would be still more oppres- 
uld be appointed to the County Courts of the Mid- isive to the minority, who would see their neighbours in old dis- 


= oem and memorialized the Lord Chancellor. Lord | tricts drinking at will, while they could get no liquor, and it gives 
Hatherley replies in a letter containing one very strong and | all the new houses to the big brewers. One house per 1,000 
geveral very weak arguments. It is quite true that to require a souls, and no new licences till we get down to that proportion,— 
knowledge of Welsh would limit the field of choice very injuri- | that is all we can hope for at present, but that we can get easily. 
ously, but it is surely not correct to say that while a Registrar That protects the existing publicans, and doubles their temptation 


qrho knows Welsh is useful because he can settle quarrels amicably, to keep decent. 


same knowledge would not benefit a Judge; and it is almost . png 
oo to hint, that in cases between Englishmen and Welsh- | = ae pret mg er e ig ‘ dnesday, Mes. Andernm 
men a judge selected for his Welsh acquirements would | ae ¥ met ae ts - ‘te on page sub-committee on 
become subject to mistrust on the part of the English litigant. | < , ee 0 be made for the new schools. 
; i * | She said that the children of the poor, so far from being 
Why should he distrust him more than the Registrar, or more ‘tess liable to di tl th f the ricl 
than the Magistrate who in a foreign case shows, as Sir T. Henry | a aoe pe i i t a pendiy: wc ae clases, = 
ased to show, that he knew French rather better than most re ate E h amy b aA “a ge y ate =. cheente 
Frenchmen ? Englishmen do not distrust Irish Judges, why should | ; ogre ron ry tag ~s pac a 4 —— 5,000 or 
they distrust Welsh? As to the English language, which Lord ie ee ee ee ee oe the warming of the 
ey ' d ‘ | rooms in the cold weather should in general be effected from the 
Hatherley is pleased to see spreading, that can take care of itself. , : 
, : : . . ‘ floor, as warm feet would be found to be a great stimulus to intel- 
{t will spread without laws, as it does in India, while a language “oH ‘ - 
‘ ats Saale: lectual activity. It would be essential, too, to look to the ventila- 
the use of which was enforced by rigid laws—the Persian—has | |. “ah pe : ‘ 
adhe enhiuteel tion, for parents often contract a prejudice against teaching, and 
ceased ” natant ascribe to it the illness of their children, when it is really due 
Lord Nelson on Friday se’nnight made a speech to his I[amp- | to close, unhealthyrooms. She expressed her deep distrust of archi- 
shire tenantry of considerable interest. His lordship evidently | tects in general on all these sanitary points ; indeed, they not unfre- 
believes that the position of an agricultural labourer might be im- | quently provide for ‘‘the main-drain ventilating itself in the 
proved, and accepts the plan we have so often propounded, of basements.” It is interesting to have from so good an authority 
allowing them half-acre gardens in aid of wages, of offering as Mrs. Anderson a direct contradiction of the ular prejudice 
g re g ges, g | popular prej 
cow lands”—that is, small pastures sufficient for a cow | that hardship makes children ‘‘hardy.” ‘The truth is, no doubt, 
to the industrious—and of encouraging them to migrate | that it kills off all the weakly children, and ‘selects’ the stronger 
from overcrowded parishes. He would also raise wages 1s. a/ constitutions for maturity. 
week to all good hands, goodness being tested by their provi- 
dence as well as their work ; encourage small farms, build good! Mr. Disraeli has been elected Lord Rector of Glasgow Uni- 
cottages, and provide cottages rent-free for widows,—the last a | versity by a considerable majority over Mr. Ruskin. He was at 
suggestion with too much of the almshouse flavour about it. | the head of the poll in each of the four ‘ nations,” having in all 
He held that a landlord should reside, should give long leases, | 610 votes against Mr. Ruskin's 476, and winning by a majority of 
d should take his sh eon we nog f Mr. Ruskin, af 
and should take his share in paying the poor-rate. Alto-| 134. It was not a very ‘famous’ victory, for Mr. Ruskin, after 
gether, Lord Nelson, though a little inclined to think bene-| writing much marvellously powerful description of Nature, has 
volence better than justice—whereas justice usually implies bene- | taken lately to writing nonsense, and writing it in some profusion. 
volence plus self-sacrifice—comes out in Hampshire a great deal | We are glad of Mr. Disraeli’s victory, if only because we are sure 
better and brighter than he has ever done in the Lords. A better- | to have an amusing speech out of the new Lord Rector,—though 
. y 8 
meaning or more kindly speech it would be hard to find, and it | whether we shall laugh with him or at him is a question which 
was not uttered on a hustings, but to tenant-farmers, who doubt- | only he himself and time can determine. If he would only 
less swore under their breath. describe frankly and critically the course of his own reading, and 
ener | give some impression of its practical use to him as a Parlia- 
‘geetane A endeavoured to explain to some electors of Green- | mentary speaker, he would produce something really interesting, 
Pe <n ahaa ome written for Mr. Gladstone, why the (a6 well as amusing. We trust he will speak, and not read. We 
dia oe ms itself to coin all the silver sent to it. He says if it should hope there is no danger of his being academic in style, or of 
on hohe abe on silver would make a profit equal to the whole | }.i. bringing any transcendental truths ‘ with some pressure ” to 
6s on ag oY; namely, about 10 per cent. (exactly 6s. 0 | the attention of the Glasgow youth. But if he should go in for 
pore y an hog much silver would be brought that Me silver | transcendentalism, he would gratify many of us by completing the 
ne i Py d exceed the wants of the community ; that the | unfinished “ revelation ” announced in ** Tancred,” and he might, 
e of the sovereign as expressed in silver would be raised, | perhaps, be persuaded to mention confidentially to his young 
and that prices would be artificially inflated. The Mint therefore | 5 .aience what became of ‘Tancred after “‘ the Duke and Duchess 
gg for the Bank, and the Bauk only wants it for the country | of Bellamont” so inopportunely “arrived at Jerusalem.” 
aukers, This reply would be unanswerable if silver were legal 
tender to any amount, but being a legal tender only for forty We publish elsewhere an interesting and important, though very 
shillings, we cannot see what Mr. Lowe is afraid of. Nobody one-sided letter from Birmingham, by the Rev. J. Jenkyn Brown, on 
would ask for silver coin which he could not pay his debts with, | the operations of the Endowed Schools’ Commission, in which he 
particularly if, as Mr. Lowe fears, there occurred an appreciation | gives statistics of the proportional number of Nonconformists in the 
of gold. If gold is worth more than shillings, and I am not bound | new governing bodies of the schemes already passed. We suspect 
to take shillings, why should I take them? For the pleasure of | those schemes must be very far from typical of the whole, as it 
carrying away extra weight ? seems to be admitted that on one governing body alone, and that of 
7 —_—_—_—_— aa a denominationally Church school, —Bridgewater,—there are no less 
Phan American papers allege that Brigham Young is in con- | ¢han six Nonconformists out of but 15 governors, that is, two- 
Re “eg se South Utah, fearing arrest on a charge of murder. | fifths of the whole, while Mr. Brown's statistics show only nine 
A t ey say, made a proposal to President Grant to prohibit | N onconformists among 74 governors, é.e., not quite one-eighth. 
a in future, which he can only do by forging a revela- | But after all, we do not suppose that the Commissioners themselves 
he oo oe of general amnesty. The President, however, really knew who were Nonconformists and who were not, ou the 
i — to refuse, on the ground that there is danger in Brig- | new governing bodies,—a matter which it was hardly their first 
Mor: eae theocratic power, as well as in polygamy. ‘The | duty at all events to ascertain, though the Birmingham League has 
- ot hief is also in treaty with President Juarez, who wants apparently been ferreting out the facts. What we should like to 
poe <inguae Lower California, which the Mormons would very {now is, if these schemes, which appear to be, and may really be, for 
} som y rescue from the Indians who now overrun it. Lower | anything we know, so unjust to Nonconformists, have excited local 
to eee is well out of the way, but even there they will have | discontent, —whether the feeling is prevalent in the localities them- 
andon polygamy, which could not be openly tolerated in 4 ,oives that the educated Nonconformists have been left out in the 
Catholic State : . ‘ . : 
‘ acecieeeentieaieaaiatics | cold, and not given their due influence on the new governing bodies. 
The Licensing reformers of Liverpool have agreed to support a There was no duty in the matter to the Birmingham League, or 
Bill retaining the justices as the licensing authority, but allowing even to Nonconformity in general, but no doubt there would be a 
the ratepayers to veto new licences, selling new licences by public real duty to the Nonconformists of the special localities. 
tender, shortening the hours of business, and improving the police ——_—__—_—_ 
Supervision, The compromise, though carefully drawn, will not Consols were on Friday 933 to 934. 
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ee Again, excluding all Republican tendencies, consider 

THE ATMOSPHERIC DISCONTENT. | the extreme rancour of the left wing of the Liberal part = 

ii. is just now an element in both the Continental and | three sessions in which they have certainly exerted more inf 
Home politics which we regard with some anxiety,—we | ence on legislation than that party ever exerted in times pat, 
mean a certain disproportionate fretfulness and bitterness of |—-when a Church has been disestablished, a tenant. hi 
discontent with which redatively small grievances are denounced | law enacted, University tests abolished, the compulsory m 
and their remedy demanded, an absence of that calm and ciple in education affirmed, middle-class school endowments 
lucid sense with which the leaders of the greater Reform | snatched from misappropriation, purchase in the Amy ex. 
movements of the past insisted on the objects they had in tinguished, and a Ballot-Bill carried by Government through 
view. In France the existence of this nervous excitability | the House of Commons and only rejected on time contidess, 
would not, now at least, be in the least. wonderful, for there ; tions by the Peers. Yet read Mr. Fawcett’s article in the 
has been quite enough to cross the political temper and jar | /rtnightly of the present month, and you would say from its 
the political senses of that great nation in the calamities of | general tone that never was there a Government more Careless 
the last fifteen months; only that in point of fact the morbid |of popular interests and indifferent to popular rights. Soms 
condition of the country preceded, and in very large measure | grounds of complaint which Mr. Fawcett might well hayg 
indeed caused, the succession of calamities by which it has | brought against the constituencies,—it was notoriously, for jy. 
been prostrated. And it is worthy of note that this condi- | stance, the contemptible reluctance of many popular municipalj. 


tion of nervous irritability was developed during a period of | ties to pay arate for election expenses, which defeated the clause 


considerable commercial prosperity, prosperity beyond any- | in the Ballot Bill throwing those expenses on the public— 


thing that France had known before. In Germany there has | he urges with great acridity against a Government which did 
been on the surface less of this morbid effervescence, but some | its very best not to deserve that charge. And more incom- 
of those who study the interior declare that the great victories | prehensible still, he almost inveighs against the Government 
of last year were but counter-irritants to prevent the otherwise | for occupying so much time in pressing through the Ballot 
certain outbreak of a social revolution at least as formidable as | Bill, and throwing on the Lords the responsibility of rejecting 
that which tried to gain Paris for the Commune, and that | it, though he knows perfectly well that had it not done so, the 
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even now the outbreak of this revolution cannot be much 
longer deferred. In Belgium, as we all know, the social 
condition has for a long time been painfully high-strung. 
while flashes of rage from time to time cast a threatening 


gleam over the prospects of the country. But in all these | 


cases it is hardly possible for foreigners to say how much of 
the bitterness and fretfulness is due to real and deep-seated 
evils, how much to a mere electric atmosphere and suscepti- 


bility of temperament. At home we can judge better on these | 


points. We can compare the symptoms of discontent with 
the causes imputed for it. 
the tone of greater agitations in recent times; and we are 
almost tempted to say that the bitterness and fretfulness dis- 


played are not unfrequently in inverse proportion to the | 
grievances; that the matters complained of sound almost | 


petty when you catch the angry tone of the complainant ; that 
the soreness of modern Radicalism often appears to be rather 


a constitutional symptom of overwrought nerves, than the | 


result of specific injuries. 


Take first, for instance, the singular outbreak, on which we | 


have so often commented, of the new Republicanism. The 
symptoms of that outbreak are, not any new conviction of the 
radical unsoundness and insincerity of our existing system of 
social caste, not any new enthusiasm for the principle that a man 
should be estimated by what he is, and not by the circumstances 


of his birth or possessions,—states of feeling with which we | 


could heartily sympathize,—but a strange intensity of fury 
against the Monarchy for what it costs,—a bitter resolve to 
attack, and if needful even demolish, it from the pecuniary 


side. Now, as we observed last week, when we all know that | 
the very first step taken by a Republic would be to decree the | 


payment of Members of Parliament, and that very many subse- 
quent steps would be steps in the same direction, —the charges 
of Congress for the free supply of official papers and postage 
alone is something enormously in excess of the same items for 
our Parliament,—there is something perfectly ludicrous in this 
anger against the Monarchy for its expensiveness. Moreover, 
it is perfectly clear that it is not the real ground of offence. 
Those who bring the charge can never quite make up their 
minds whether to complain of it for its expensiveness or for its 
meanness, for costing so much, or for distributing so little. We 
do not say the two charges are wholly inconsistent, but they are 
certainly so differentin driftthat the very fact of urging both seems 
to imply that neither is more than a mode of expressing extreme 
and inarticulate political irritation, —a mode, as one may 
say, of political swearing. The long and short of the matter 
really is, that the Throne is being railed at because it does not 
just now either captivate the showy fancy, or appeal to the 
utilitarian sense of the people, so that the grounds on which it 
is ostensibly criticized would appear to be removed if either 
it became more lavish or more humble. In fact, however, 
if it became either the one or the other,—either more prodi- 
gal of national resources, or more mean in its mode of daily 
life.—this would only be the occasion for a new and 
bitterer outbreak against it. The cavils against the Crown 
are excuses and not reasons for bitterness. Where the 


We can compare the tone with | 


| whole Radical party would have accused the Government of 
hidden disloyalty to the popular cause,—a charge freely 
brought against it for not passing a Ballot Bill in the pres 
vious Session. But we only take Mr. Fawcett’s article as 
representative of the tone of the party of which he is perhaps 
‘the most distinguished member. And we say advisedly that 
never in any previous Parliament has that party exercised so 
great an influence over the haute politique, and yet never has it 
been so much disposed to rail against the Government on grounds 
| more or less obviously unreal,—we do not mean insincere, but 
not in any proportion at all to the irritation and anger dis- 


| played. The rancour of the extreme Radicals cannot possibly 
be really due to the causes assigned. There must be discon- 
tent and irritation in the political atmosphere, or these causes 
would appear to be, what they are, ludicrously disproportioned 
to the resentment of which they are the ostensible grounds, 
Then, again, take the attitude of the Dissenters towards the 
present Government. We are not going to deny that there 
| may be still very considerable Dissenters’ grievances left. We 
_ know the Dissenters themselves think the mere existence of 


/an Established Church such a grievance; and from the point 
‘of view of men who deny that the nation in its organized 
form has any spiritual trust for the constituent elements of the 
nation, and especially for the people of its own destitute 
‘and desert places, they are undoubtedly right. Still, the 
|grievance of the Established Church is not a new 
‘one; the present Government have never held or admitted 
that it is an evil, and no one can pretend that they 
are untrue to their policy of religious equality in not acting 
|in a spirit virtually hostile to it. Yet unless they did s0, 
they would, as far as we can make out, be subjected to far 
| bitterer and more hostile criticism on the part of the Non- 
'conformists than any government of recent days. Certainly 
‘Lord Russell’s Government was always popular with them, 
and even Lord Palmerston’s was high in their favour, as com- 
pared with Mr. Gladstone’s at the present moment. One 
| would suppose, to hear the bitterness of the criticism on the 
| Education Act, that every step taken by the present Govern- 
| ment had been retrograde ; that Mr. Forster had been carefully 
| emulating in his educational policy the example set by Lord 
| John Russell in 1839; that the Administration had defended 
_the monopoly of the Universities ; and that in all their schemes 
| for middle-elass education they had done nothing, or less than 
‘nothing, in the interests of religious equality and liberal 
| management. No one, for instance, could derive his concep- 
‘tion of the Education policy in relation to Nonconformists 
from the earnest, but acrid and far from impartial letter of 
Mr. Jenkyn Brown published in our correspondence columns 
this week, without forming that very false impression of it ; and 
if such a person were told that it was this Administration 
| which has put the last stroke to the abolition of tests in our 
| Universities, and is preparing to investigate the use made by 
| them of their endowments in a sense that inspires a complete 
| panic among the friends of clerical fellowships,—that it has 
recast in a very liberal spirit the educational trusts through- 
| out the country, so as to make them as completely available 
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he children of Nonconformists as for those of Church | trust no one, will confide in no one, will rather live on a 





ae . —that it has passed a primary education Act which | crust in time of danger than disturb the hoard. A French- 
sme -— advantage of any kind to religious over even strictly | man’s energy for work is never at its highest until his imagi- 


secular voluntary schools, and positively prevents the ascend- | nation is soothed by apparent stability around him. While 
ancy of any one religion on the School Boards of those places Government is provisional the statesman will not legislate, 
which elect School Boards,—such a man would open his | the banker will not lend, the workman will not work, except 
eves in astonishment, and ask, ‘ Whence, then, this exceptional from hunger. There never was a more “sterile” session than 
bitterness of the Nonconformists against the present Govern- | the last in France, because members cou/d not drive from their 
ment’? And the answer must simply be that, although they minds the dominating thought as to who was permanently to 
have gone with the Nonconformists a long way, they have not | bear rule. To talk to a Legitimist, a Parliamentarian, or a 

o the end; and that it is harder for any | Republican of anything but the form of Government, was like 


gone with them quite t — . ; beget 
put singularly and sedulously fair-minded persons to forgive | talking statistics to a man who is reading the Tichborne case. 


friends who leave you at a given point, than enemies who have There never was a financial crisis in France since the Revolu- 
never been with you at all. tion in which the action taken by all classes alike seemed so 
We take no note of the very similar attitude of the Irish confused, vacillating, and distrustful. There never was a time 
politicians, who have gained so much from the existing) when the reluctance to return to steady and, above all, to 
Government, and are fighting so hard against it, because that | monotonous toil seemed so deep-rooted among the people. 
is hardly perhaps an instance of exceptional discontent in a/ The power of the nation is half paralyzed, till France seems 
country which has never yet conceived the attitude of loyalty | likely to be crushed—not that she will really be crushed—by 
towards the British Government. But the instances we have | disasters which we believe to be slight, even financially speak- 
iven seem to show that there is at the present moment aj} ing, compared with those she sustained and survived in the 
political irritability and discontent in the very air, even of later years of Louis XIV., when it seems probable that the 
Great Britain, which tends to exaggerate greatly the bitter- | whole margin possessed by the lower orders above bare bread 

ness of political criticism, and to inflate very small | was swept away by the tax-gatherer. 
grievances till they swell to the bulk of very large ones.| All this distrust is, of course, not produced by the provi- 
Now, though, as our readers know, we are far from sus-| sional state of affairs. A pitched battle grandly won would 
taining the present Government in all it does, and can! probably restore France to herself more rapidly than any 
often find fault freely enough, we do urge upon Liberals| form of government; but so much is due to the influence of 
everywhere to cultivate complete sanity of feeling and /unsettlement, that M. Thiers is in the right if, as is said, he 
treatment in relation to the evils of which they justly| intends to propose a definitive constitution, and we doubt if 
Let us cry aloud and spare not, but let us| the motion will be very strenuously resisted. The argument 


complain. 
not misconceive the tone in which to cry. Let us not speak | that the Assembly is not constituent is a very futile one, for 


of practical errors as if they were errors of principle, or | the very men who urge it allege that the Assembly is 


of errors of principle as if they were sins of malice. Let | sovereign, and absolute power involves, among other things, a 
us not thunder like prophets when we are setting ourselves to | moral right to found. Besides, the extreme Republicans, who 
correct a blunder; let us not scream like fanatics when we | are so anxious to appeal again to the people, will be conciliated 
are really compelled to nurse a grievance lest it should be | by M. Thiers’ proposal, for it is, of course, their favourite 
overlooked; let us not scourge with our invective those |/¢yime which is to be made definitive. Till the Comte de 
whom in our secret conscience we deem at most faulty in| Chambord dies or abdicates, the Monarchy has become 
judgment ; let us not brood over our own injuries till they|as impossible as the Empire. Amidst all the rumours 
engender within us an artificial heat, and we begin to speak | and suggestions and facts of the day, one conclusion comes 
out of an indignation proportionate not to the evil to be) out strongly,—that M. Thiers, from whatever motive, has 
swept away, but to the nervous excitement we have managed | accepted the Republic as the only form of government which 
to kindle in ourselves. Surely, if the tragedy of the Paris| can be established in France with any hope of permanence, 
Commune ought to teach us anything, it ought to teach us| without appealing to the soldiery and without exciting civil 
this,—that the first great condition of all healthy Liberalism is| war. It may not work, but it must be tried. His influence 
perfect sanity of thought and feeling, openness of eye, im-|as the only man standing between the country and a Socialist 
partiality and candour of intellect, and a serenity of temper | movement will persuade or coerce the Monarchists of all 
that, if it is sometimes wisely angry, can yet “be angry and | shades, the Bonapartists are very few in the Assembly, M. 
sin not.” There is a falsetto tone about some of the Liberal | Thiers’ own following ask mainly for order, and would 
agitations of the day which alarms us far more than any | as soon see the Duc d’Aumale President as the Comte de Paris 


Tory resistance for the immediate future of Liberalism. | King, and the Radicals make of the Republic their one sine 
qua non. There may be furious fights over the details of the 


aaa Constitution, but even with regard to these, events have settled 

THE NEXT STEP IN FRANCE. a great deal. It is pretty certain that the effort to tamper 

7 next great difficulty before M. Thiers is to make his | with universal suffrage will, after a struggle or two, be finally 
_ authority and that of the Republic definitive, instead of _ abandoned, as too dangerous an affront to the rooted French 
provisional. The latter form was convenient enough for the idea of equality between man and man. A new and higher 
moment, while the great parties rearranged their shattered limit of age may be selected, as that is consistent with 
forces and the country gained some breathing-time, and equality, and the total number of Radicals may thus be 
Paris had still to be coerced, and Englishmen would | reduced; but even this is unlikely, as the men between 
imagine that it might last until the German had finally | twenty-one and twenty-five form the fighting strength of the 
evacuated the soil; but Frenchmen are not Englishmen. | great cities, and will be humiliated by the distinction. It 
They fret under the provisional. To their imaginations, follows that the Executive must be made very strong and 
excited by their revolutionary history, by recent events, | stable, and also very visible, for universal suffrage prefers to 
and by their knowledge of the volcanic forces at work in their see its ruler; andas M. Thiers must be chief of the Executive, 
society, any provisional organization of the State is an invita-| and M. Thiers believes, with decision, in himself, the Presi- 
tion to revolution, allows all ambitions to grow hot, offers dent will, we doubt not, be elected for a fixed term, and 
hope to every fanatic who can command anumerous following. invested with very large prerogatives, especially for the 
It deprives Government of all moral right to repress, for as maintenance of order. And finally, we may take it for 
nothing is settled, the repressed have still the right to try.! granted that the principle of the direct plebiscitam 
They know well how powerful their administrative system is, will be avoided, and the President elected by the 
how thoroughly it has been centralized, and how completely Assembly and not by universal suffrage, to which he might 
it places France at the mercy of any power which can once by and by appeal to justify usurpation. If these data are 
felze its springs. They know, too, or think they know, that granted, it will, we think, be found that M. Thiers, in a 
bad as this centralization may be, it is yet a necessity; that speech of some grandeur and vast length, will next Session 
the provinces are not yet thoroughly fused ; that the differ- propose a Constitution, ready written out, resembling that of 
ences between Norman and Auvergnat, Breton and Parisian, the United States, but without the Federal element, and with 
the people of Nice and the people of Marseilles, are too deep to a right of dissolution once in a term vested in the Executive 
admit of the abolition of the system. They see,or think they power; and that this constitution, after some compromises 
see, that their primary danger is irremediable, and being, | and much debating, will be voted by a great majority, who 
in addition, sensitive about property and unconscionably may, and we incline to think will, add to it a provision 
solicitous for their children, they grow as timid as hares, will allowing the President to nominate the person who is 
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to succeed him, should he die or resign before the com- | discontent ; discontent creates crime: crime is used again to 


pletion of his term. French manners 
sure to be either unfit or a centre of disaffection. 
Besides the object of the Presidency in this form is to 
secure continuity in the policy of the State for a definite 


period, and to the logical French mind the Vice-Presidency 
This is, we fancy, the point | 


will seem to interfere with that. 
which was recently debated in the Committee of Twenty- 
Five—which may become a standing body, and take the 


place of a Second Chamber—and which excited such absurd | 


rumours about M. Thiers’ intention to make himself President 
for life. 

Whatever the Constitution, two points about it are certain ; 
one is that it will fail if the central figure does not impress 


the public mind, as M. Thiers, with all his faults, appears now | 


to impress it ; and the other is, that it will fail if the Govern- 
ment is seated anywhere but in Paris. 
discrowned, as long as it is in the power of any malcontent to 


offer to Paris re-coronation as the price of her support, so long | 


must the constitution be in danger from the discontent of the 


representative city of France,—the city which is the centre, if | 


not of her whole body, at least of its nervous force,—the city, 
without which she would be but an ordinary Latin State, very 
powerful, but not very interesting, and not in the least pro- 
pagandist of ideas. The excessive dread of Paris displayed by 
the National Assembly is as unfounded as its excessive dislike 
of her is puerile. There is quite as little chance of a mob- 
rising in Paris as of a military pronunciamiento at Versailles, 
and it would be much easier to put down. How many times 


was the Tuileries attacked under the Empire in the twenty | 
years during which the Parisians steadily declared their | 


hostility to the Government? It is dislike, not fear, 


which is the root of 


dices which it is the duty of statesmen to ayoid. It is by 
educating her, not by avoiding her, that the Assembly must 
reduce Paris to a better frame of mind, and coax her to resign 
that superiority of intellect and vigour over the provinces 
which they recognize with mingled rage and fear. At all 
events, be the dislike justifiable or otherwise, the facts are 
irresistible, and the country gentlemen of the Assembly must 


choose between the conciliation of Paris, and with it of all | 


the great cities and all Frenchmen of Radical opinions, or the 
permanent instability of any constitution they may succeed in 
putting together. 


IRELAND AND HER DOCTORS. 


\ R. ISAAC BUTT and Mr. Chichester Fortescue do not 

merely differ as to the remedy for “Irish turbulence.” 
They differ apparently as to its immediate causes, but it is worth 
noting that on this point the new Parliamentary champion of 
Home Rule is as carefully vague, as the former Irish Secretary is 
carefully distinct. Mr. Chichester Fortescue in his speech at 
Bristol explained the causes of Irish turbulence as follows :— 
“ What happened was this. Fenianism or agrarianism sprang 
up out of roots which lay deep in the past history of that 
country. Government had to deal with them according to its 
duty. Any Government, Liberal or Tory, had to punish the 
evil-doers. Those who suffered were at once considered as 
martyrs. Government had to employ the means of detection 
of crime at its command. The police detective was murdered, 
and his murderer was treated as a hero. Government had 
passed special laws of repression for special crime prevailing 
in certain districts. He himself, last year, and Lord Harting- 
ton this year, had had to do it. At once a senseless, and 
false, and mischievous, and criminal cry of oppression was 
raised in Ireland,—raised by those organs and mouthpieces of 
opinion which reached the great masses of the people ; and so 


the Government of the best intentions, and more than that, 


the Government that had done the most just deeds in Ireland, 
and redressed the greatest amount of old injustice, was repre- 


sented to the Irish people as an enemy and an oppressor.” In| 


other words, Mr. Fortescue refers the disaffection which sets 
this vicious circle rolling to the past injustice which has sown 
in Irishmen a bitter disloyalty to the British Government. 
Mr. Butt will not concede that. He explicitly admits the 


turbulence of the Irish people, but says,—and this is neces- 
sary to his argument, for the special remedy he proposes,— _ 
that turbulence is owing to “bad laws,” i.e., bad exist- 
ing laws, and not merely to a history of misgovernment. 
“ Bad laws,” he said at Glasgow on Tuesday, “ create 


and habits of 
thought do not allow of a Vice-President, who would be | 


As long as Paris sits | 


the Assembly's obstinacy upon | 
the subject, and all such dislikes are in the nature of preju- | 


justify severity; severity provokes new crime. New crime 
provokes severity still more atrocious; and therefore in this 
| evil circle of injustice and revenge between the Government 
and the people, will the country be destroyed. How are you 
to cut that evil circle? Is it by increasing it, by addin 

link after link? No, but by going back to the beginning ie 
cutting off the sources, by removing bad laws, by satisfying and 
contenting the people.” But then Mr. Butt suddenly remem. 
bers that this is precisely what Mr. Gladstone’s Government has 
been and is doing, and as it is his object to show that the 
United Parliament itself is the root of mischief, and not the 
| United Parliament's acts, he is in a difficulty, and is compelled 
| to depreciate the Church and Land Acts as betraying “ the 
marks of anti-Irish prejudice”; and then, reluctantly eon. 
ceding that they might be assumed as, on the whole, boong 
| to Ireland, he effects a diversion as rapidly as possible from 
the subject, by asserting that, as Fenianism led to the Church 
and Land Acts, the Irish are taught by these Acts the 
wretched lesson that the more they rebel the more good 
things they will get,—an argument perfectly reasonable from 
the Conservatives who object to consider Irish griey. 
|ances at all while Irishmen are so violent, but scarcely 
|decent in the mouth of a man who had just been 
| eaying that “bad laws” were the natural roots of that 
violence, and that bad laws should be rooted ont, 
What, then, would Mr. Butt recommend to the Irish 
Parliament if he got it? Would he advise it to refusea 
radical reform, lest it should be said that violence was 
‘rewarded by justice? And if not, where is the difference 
between a United Parliament removing a deep-seated grievance 
by wise legislation and a Local Parliament doing the same 
‘thing? The truth is, Mr. Butt himself does not see the 
difference, but it is necessary to his case to depreciate the 
value of justice to Ireland when it is the gift of a United 
Parliament. He would fain have twice as many bad existing 
laws to cite as the proofs of our misgovernment as he has, 
He can, however, only cite the Irish Protection for Life and 
Property Act and the Westmeath Act as examples of bad laws, 
| and they, as he knows very well, are examples of a kind of law 
which an Irish Republic would pass with far more stern 
rapidity than a British Government. As Mr. Chichester 
Fortescue appositely remarked, the American Republic has 
only recently suspended the Habeas Corpus Act in a 
region fifty times as large as Westmeath amidst general 
|approval. When a country is lawless the most patriotic 
| government is apt to be the sternest. A Parliament 
|in Dublin would put down agrarian murders and con- 
| spiracy with an iron hand, compared with which that of the 
United Parliament is soft as velvet. His only specimens of the 
|“ bad laws ” in which, as he says, discontent arises, are, then, 
| Acts which would undoubtedly be worse, so long as they were 
needed, under a local government. And here lies the 
only strong point,—which Mr. Butt, however, did not 
venture to make,—for Home Rule. Once let Ireland 
have only herself to blame for severity towards Trish 
crime, and the people who screened and protected it would 
no longer be thought distinctively patriotic ; they might 
still be a political faction opposed to the constitution, 
and in favour of revolution, but they would no longer be 
regarded as a distinctively Irish party ; they would be what 
the Italian banditti became when Italy was once freed 
from the foreigner,—not, half-patriots and half-robbers, but 
at best only half-revolutionists and half-robbers. Now, 4 
revolutionist is not so attractive to the popular mind, 
/—certainly not to the Irish popular mind,—as a patriot; 
and, therefore, no doubt it would be a gain to the cause of 
order that the party opposed to order would be fighting against 
a purely native authority, instead of an authority appointed 
from London. So much we admit to Mr. Butt, that laws, 
whether good or bad, would have a certain element of advan 
tage in Ireland from being purely Irish. All we deny 1s that 
this advantage would be either so great or so lasting as to be 
of much importance when weighed against the welfare and 
union of an empire. To good laws Ireland has a right, 
whether enacted in Dublin or London. To native laws, 
in the narrower sense, she has no right, so long as they 
endanger the solidity and strength of the Empire. And it 
must be clear to all the world, that the effect of good laws 
passed by a United Parliament should be fairly tried, before 
any true Irish patriot proposes to try the experiment, doubtful 
| and dangerous in the highest degree both for Ireland and for 
| the other kingdoms to be disunited from it, of disunion,— 
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hich, no doubt, means ultimately complete separation. | loss in variety of genius, when once we had ceased to have 
Clearly, if it be ‘ bad laws,’ as Mr. Butt himself asserts, that | any national right in the most versatile and interesting, if the 
cause the discontent, the right moment in which to propose | most unstable, character of which the United Kingdom can 
, rash and kill-or-cure remedy is not that in which the | boast. There might be a gain in unity and solidity, it cannot 
United Parliament itself has taken seriously in hand the work be denied, but it would be at the cost of qualities that our 
of abolishing them and substituting good laws in their place. | dull and stolid populations sadly need. 

For Mr. Butt’s remedy does mean ultimate and pro-| Yet if we are to hold fast by the Union, as of course we shall, 
pably early complete separation, not a mere local Parliament. | we cannot afford to disregard Mr. Chichester Fortescue’s im- 
A local Parliament for Ireland would, of course, stimulate | pressive warning, that “there are certain conditions which are 
and strengthen in a hundred different forms the desire of necessary if this union with Ireland, he would not say is to be 





Irishmen for a typical policy and government of their own, and | maintained, because, of course, they could maintain it, but 


ut it, as it were, within easy reach. For tlc very topics on 
which Ireland is now most sensitive to her differences from 
England are topics not of local Irish, but of Imperial feeling 
and policy ;—her sympathy, for instance, with France in the 
late war made the anti-Gallican cry which at first came from 
England utterly hateful to her ; her sympathy with the Pope 
made the English delight in the capture of Rome an abomination 


is to be maintained, not by the will of the stronger, but by 
| the consent and conviction of the weaker, and one of them is 
| that the majority, which must always, of course, prevail in the 
‘Imperial Parliament, must show great consideration and re- 
| spect for Irish interests and Irish feelings upon Irish domestic 
‘affairs. This is asking no more than what we have done, 
| what we are doing, and what we would do for Scotland.” 


to her; and consequently, if ever the question of war or peace Of course, Mr. Chichester Fortescue was referring to the ques- 
arises again for the Empire, we may be quite sure that this, the | tion of education, and we must say that his wise and cautious 

test and, for a federation, the most delicate of all questions, | warning on this head is terribly needed in the present temper 
would be treated from an almost opposite point of view in Ire- | of British Protestantism. We have made great sacrifices of 
land and in Great Britain ; and only imagine the effect in | feeling in disestablishing the Protestant Church, and in giving 
England of an Irish Parliament’s almost unanimous censure Ireland a different land-law from that of either England or 
on our declaration of war! Again, it is hardly conceivable | Scotland ; but this will be of comparatively little avail, if we 
that with the strong Irish prejudices as to native industries, | are to insist on educating Ireland according to the principles 
the local Parliament would be content to leave to the Federal | of a great majority of Protestant Anglo-Saxons, and without 
Parliament the great question of the tariff. It would claim | any regard to those of the great majority of Irish 
on that subject as much liberty as the colonies which are per- | Celts. If there be a matter on which it is quite certain 
mitted to tax British goods. Yet if that were once granted, Ire- | how Ireland would legislate for herself, were she inde- 
land would be entering into separate commercial treaties with | pendent, it is on this question of education. We are, no 
half the countries of Europe, and be involved in a totally distinct | doubt, under a solemn obligation to protect the consciences 
network of foreign engagements; and if it were not permitted, an | of Irish Protestants, and to see that, even as regards the 
agitation would at once be set up for extending the jurisdiction of , Catholics, the verdict of the people, not of the priests, de- 
thelocal Parliament to the determination of the tariff. In short, | termines the form of education. But these conditions once 
a local Irish Parliament would be a new and powerful lever satisfied, if we are to insist on interpreting the wishes of 
with which to agitate for a totally distinct policy,—in other | the Catholic laity, not by their votes and their declarations, 





words, for separation. Nay, we contend that it would be far 
more desirable in the interest of both countries to separate 
absolutely and wholly than to attempt a federation. Mr. Butt 
points to the success of a federation in Switzerland, Austria, 
the United States, Canada. But in Austria at least, the 
success is at present much more like failure, and just for the 
very reason for which it would be a failure with us,—that the 
German element and the Magyar and Slavic elements are too 
divergent in genius for hearty co-operation. In the United States 
this is equally true as regards the groups of States of really 
divergent genius, the Northern and the Southern ; and if the 
difficulty be conquered, it will only be by crushing the root of 
the divergence. In Switzerland and Canada there has been no 
real trial of the proposed experiment. These States are 
united by the strong cohesion of common dangers, and have 


not been tried by the bitter jealousies arising out of great | 


disparity of force and great divergence of sympathy. In 
Switzerland, it is true, there are both Catholic and Protestant 
Cantons ; but the Cantons are too small to covet a national 
policy, indeed it has been the great care of the Federation itself 
to be ostentatiously neutral amidst all the struggles of Europe. 
Hence such a federation as is suggested between Great Britain 
and Ireland is taken entirely out of the category of these prece- 
dents. And what is most important of all, the very passion 
which makes the ery for Home Rule formidable, if it be for- 
midable, springs out of historic antecedents which render it cer- 
tain that it will grow, instead of collapsing, under the stimulus 
ofhope. It is a Celtic, anti-British passion, in its very essence ; 
and whatever its present strength, a Celtic, anti-British 
passion, with a parliamentary life to feed it, and a federal 
rivalry to inflame it, is perfectly certain not to abate, but to 
grow. 

This movement, then, really means separation, if it means 
anything. And what evils are not involved in separation ?— 
to Irishmen, the loss of safety, of the aid of British wealth 
and enterprise, of a wide political life, of varied careers, of an 
external authority in the internecine quarrels always on foot 
between the Protestant and Roman Catholic sections of the 
People, —in one word, of a share in a great Empire; to Great 
Britain something of safety too,—for though the Irish Channel 
is hardly anywhere as narrow as the English at the Straits of 
Dover, yet if Ireland were foreign and hostile, there would be, 
at least, two long channels to be guarded instead of one,and there 
Would be an incessant and wearing anxiety in Glasgow and Liver- 
pool (which might suffer so frightfully from any breach) as to 


our relations with Ireland,—and besides safety, a very great | 


| but by the inner oracles of our own Protestant hearts, we 
‘shall be doing our very best to play into Mr. Isaac Butt’s 
hands. We shall be proclaiming aloud to Ireland that even 
in relation to the most purely Irish interests, we are incap- 
‘able of foregoing the right to meddle with mischievous 
bigotry in what does not concern ourselves. 
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| THE TORIES AT BRISTOL. 
[’ any one wants reasons for distrusting the stories of Tory 
| 


reaction in the provinces, let him read the speeches made 
at the Conservative Meeting at Bristol on Monday last. None 
of the party leaders were present, except Sir 8. Northcote ; 
but a number of representative Tories attended, and made 
‘speeches which were rapturously received, and the distin- 
guishing characteristic of those speeches was screaminess. One 
/member of course screamed louder than another, Sir George 
| Jenkinson was shriller than the Duke of Beaufort, and Lord 
|J. Manners than Sir G. Jenkinson, and Mr. Greene, the 
Member for Bury, than all of them put together ; but they all 
| screamed, that is, they all endeavoured to give artificial force 
| to a half-unreal expression of alarm and rage. Sir George 
| Jenkinson declared that a great public crisis was imminent 
in this country. ‘“‘ He said it for this reason—because as a 
| public man who watched closely the aspect of public affairs, 
| he had seen treason, rebellion, and murder rampant in Ire- 
land ; disloyalty and disaffection stalking abroad in England, 
and because he saw that even a member of the House of 
Commons was not ashamed to go preaching in favour of an 
abolition of their hereditary monarchy, and the abolition also 
of the House of Lords. When he saw these things—and 
/more particularly when he saw that the Prime Minister of 
England, when addressing his constituents at Greenwich, was 
not ashamed to quote from a blasphemous book—a book that 
scoffed at everything that respectable men had been taught 
to respect and revere; when the Prime Minister was not 
ashamed to quote from that book words which he would not 
sully his mouth to repeat—and a man like Mr. Bradlaugh 
stating publicly that the sale of that book had enormously 
increased because of the Prime Minister's recommendation of 
it—when he saw these things, he thought he was right in 
stating that there was now a crisis in public affairs.” Sir 
George Jenkinson is not a very sensible person or very in- 
fluential politician, but just think what his speech would have 
been like had he really dreaded a “ crisis’ tending to anarchy, 
had he really dreaded, for instance, that the conduct of 
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Government would make the finest position in Europe, | who were in favour of progress, who were in favour of reform, 
that of a broad-acred county member, appreciably less | ing anything within the Constitution, but who were against 
pleasant. We do him, merely as English gentleman, the | spoliation and robbery.” And so, their minds, let us ho 
justice to believe that in such a case his language would | relieved by their hoots, the Western Tories went home — 
have been moderate and stern ; that we should not have heard | fortably, quite sure that their world was going to pieces, ang 
a word about impiety, or treason, or murder, but a definite attack | that they had expressed Conservative feeling very well, and 
on a definite policy, and the cold expression of a resolve to | that they had enjoyed themselves very much indeed. 
resist it to the last. It is the contented man who thinks he| They had not expressed the genuine Conservative feeling of 
ought to be in a rage, who flies to the armoury of invective, the country at all, and it is one of the great misfortunes of 
and instead of selecting a bayonet, picks out the bluntest old | that great party that their feeling at present finds no correct 
javelin he can find, and forthwith flings that. The sentences | expression either through the Press or through their most pro- 
we have quoted belong to Eldonism, not Toryism, and speak | minent public men. The steam-whistles rather shock their 
of a man who dislikes what he sees, but is utterly at a loss for | ears than express the cry they want to raise. We take it 
arguments by which to diffuse a similar dislike in others. Sir | their opinion is very nearly this,—that Mr. Gladstone is a man 
George Jenkinson dislikes Mr. Gladstone and his policy, espe- | of high moral purpose and immense ability for particular 
cially on ecclesiastical matters; so to express his dislike and | functions and special acts of legislation, but with much legg 
give it point and temper, he uses language which means, if it | capacity to govern than to legislate ; with a manifest inability 
means anything, that one of the most sensitively religious | to choose men at once strong and acceptable ; with a tendene 
men in England, a man who has repeatedly injured his posi- | to dread the Left wing of his own army, and with too great an 
tion rather than conceal an almost morbid piety, on the whole | indifference to the cardinal dogma that the external form of 
rather approves of blasphemy, and consciously helps to spread | the Constitution is not to be changed, imperiled, or even dis. 
it. That is screaming, and nothing better, and about as useful | cussed. They think that a severe lesson on the value of 
to help forward the political machine as the steam-whistle is | moderation in English politics would do Mr. Gladstone good ; 


to help forward the railway-train. Mr. Gladstone does not | they believe they have in the party men who, although 








approve of blasphemy, and does not help to spread it, and nobody 
believes either that he does, or that Sir G, Jenkinson, except 
for a moment when excited by oratory and wrath, thinks that 
he does, any more than he thinks a Cabinet of great nobles 
and rigid economists is going to put forth “a cry for destruc- 
tion and spoliation.” The Duke of Beaufort, who followed 
him, must have smiled as he thought of Badminton, and of all 
that destruction and spoliation had spared and will spare to 
himself; but even he, weighted with rank and estates and 
history, raised as his only cry the uselessly shrill one of ‘‘ No 
Surrender.” The Lords are to do as they like till they are 
abolished, and he and the Marquis of Salisbury would save 
the Bristol charities. That is a scream, rather than a poli- 
tical utterance, still less an utterance expressing Conservative 
feeling about the House of Lords, which is, as we understand 
it, to support that House, in preference to any House which 
could be substituted for it, in compelling the nation to be very 
sure of its own determination. The Duke, however, was 
caution itself as compared with Lord John Manners, who, 


| unluckily not in the Commons, have shown great power of 
| administration, and they are willing, in consideration of the 
new tone which would be infused into public affairs by a Tory 
Cabinet to encounter the risks involved in Mr. Disraeli’s 
| Premiership. He would at least be unembarrassed by 
| allies of a dangerously Radical type of mind. Farther, 
they think that opinions like theirs have spread since the last 
election, and will be pleased if their representatives can, with- 
| out striking up an alliance with the Nonconformists, force on 
| a dissolution. We venture to say that is a truthful account of 
the present opinions of nine average Conservatives in every ten, 
that is, of an immense majority of those whose support alone 
gives power to the Conservative chiefs, and can alone give 
them a chance of permanent authority. Yet where shall we 
seek for the representatives of these people? At Bristol, 
where great lords and squires misinterpreted their views into 
mere effusions of a hatred which they do not share, and from 
which they recoil; or in the Tory organs, where every Liberal 
| of eminence, except Mr. Forster, is every morning pelted with 











while exulting in the position of the Tory party, declared as | abuse, almost as innocuous as hail on granite? We do not 
the reason for his cheerfulness that “the past session of Par- | share in Tory opinions except as to the foreign attitude of 
liament, with its bungling and discreditable finances, with its| Great Britain, but it vexes us to see our enemies s0 
nayal misfortunes and wasted hours, with its preference for | misrepresented, and to find intellectual conflict with them 
the paltriest of political partizan objects over those great | needlessly made so difficult. What is the use of arguing 
measures which might have ameliorated the condition of large | with men like the orators at Bristol, when they are 
sections of the working-people of this country, had proved to | making charges so utterly in excess of anything either 
the people, the thoughtful people, of England, the folly of | they or their followers heartily believe? of criticizing non- 
persisting in a policy of spoliation and destruction, and the | sense about murder, and treason, and blasphemy, when all 





wisdom of pursuing a policy of wise construction and tem- 
perate reform.’’ Lord John Manners does not believe in 


any policy of spoliation; he means that he hopes the country | 
is now somewhat alienated from Mr. Gladstone by certain | 
administrative failures, and that there is again a chance for | 


his own side; but he is too angry and too doubtful to say 
that, and screams instead of singing. ‘ The Monarchy as- 
sailed, the Church attacked, the hereditary Peerage menaced, 
the dignity and splendour of the Crown outraged, a grovelling 
policy abroad, and levelling policy at home, these were the sub- 
stitutes for the policy of Chatham, Pitt, Wellington, Peel, and 
Derby.” All that about a Minister who is- an avowed 


Monarchist, who has distinctly refused to part with the) 


hereditary principle as regards the Peerage, who de- 
fends every grant to the Crown, and who scarcely two 
years ago said he preferred to see the men of property 
and leisure selected as Members of the House of Com- 
mons. The sentence is merely an explosion of hostility, not 
a reason for being hostile ; not part of a speech, but a savage 
interjection thrown into the middle of it. As for Mr. Greene, 
he was all interjection:—‘‘The Prime Minister had more 
desire for his own honour and glory than the honour and 
glory of his country.” Sir BR. Collier’s appointment was 
“the work of the poking, pottering, sneaking tribe; and 
these were the men who wanted the Ballot, who had 
created in the Army such a system of espionage that a man 
would be afraid to do anything for fear of being reported.” 
He would kick the lot out; ‘he greatly blamed the leaders 
of his own party that they did not urge on a dissolution last 
session, for the time was never more ripe than now to kick 


the present lot out of power and to have returned men there 


that they mean to say is that the Premier is a little too 
| lenient to Fenians, a little too bland to Sir Charles Dilke, and 
a good deal too moderate in his criticism on Mr. Bradlaugh? 
We might as well try to answer a cry of “ Down with Glad- 
| stone !’’ in an election row, to reason with the yell of a mob 
' when its victim comes in sight, or to set to music the dis- 
cords by which a macaw expresses its angry annoyance at its 
| owner’s fondness for his favourite dog. There is nothing to 
| be said about the stance at the Dolphin except that Tories 
| dislike Mr. Gladstone very much indeed, and that is neither 
amusing, valuable, nor new. 





ADVICE TO SMALL INVESTORS. 


HE Bank of England, after a good stout fight with 
Lombard Street in defence of its own opinion, has at 
last reduced its rate; money is “ very easy” everywhere ; there 
| are many signs that a speculative mania is at hand; and the 
| journals are daily offering their readers advice to be very 
| cautious in investment. The speculators’ new idea of offering 
twelve or fifteen per cent. to debenture-holders upon condition 
| of their buying a mine, or business, or estate, is no doubt a 
| taking one, the British mind being attracted by definite 

figures ; but after all, it only means this,—that the debenture- 
| holders are to run all the risk, and if the undertaking succeeds 
| are not to get all the profit. The advice to be careful about 
‘such debentures is usually sound, and but for the law of libel, 
which in this instance accidentally works ill for the publie, 
would be a great deal sounder; but we fear most of it flies 
over the heads of the class for whom we desire to 
put in a plea, the small investors, the clergymet, 
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widows, daughters, and feeble folk generally who want | there are thousands of women in this country possessed of 
to make the best of sums seldom exceeding a thousand a little money, sensible in all other affairs, and energetic in 

unds, and ranging in an extraordinary number of cases from | pursuit of hobbies, who regard a visit to a broker with a kind 
£200 to £500. The journalists are a little too stern, and | of awe,—though they would harass a shopman for an hour in 
scientific, and full of knowledge to be of use to such investors. | the purchase of a shilling’s-worth of silk,—look up to a 
Their special difficulties are not touched when they are told | banker who advises them with filial regard, and would almost 
that high interest means bad security, that only experts | Sooner forfeit their money than present their own coupons for 
should deal in business shares, or that, as the Telegraph payment at the agents’ counter. Half of them do not know 
of Thursday, in a most creditably courageous article, warns | how to draw a cheque, cannot understand a broker's contract, 
them, they should beware of manufactured premiums. | and cannot be taught to pull off their coupons instead of pre- 
They do not know what a premium is, any more than | senting the bonds themselves every half-year. It is this 
they know what a contango is, and their desire, or rather | astounding ignorance, which extends from the lowest up to the 
their need—for their single desire is »n impossibility, highest ranks, which makes women, in pure timidity and con- 
20 per cent. and full security—is to be told how to get an | sciousness of weakness, resort to the nearest lawyer, rela- 
«appreciable ” interest and through whom to get it. It is of | tive, friend, anybody, and beg him to take care of their 
no use telling them to remain content with Consol interest, | money for them, give him unreserved power, and almost invite 
and not very fair either. It is of no use, because that rate | him to swindle them. There is not a district in England 
makes their money seem so useless that they will run the | which has not stories to tell of such swindles,—swindles some- 
maddest risks rather than not make more; and it is not fair, | times astounding, both as to their aggregate extent and the 
because they could after all, if rightly instructed, get double | ease with which they have been carried on over long periods 
that without serious apprehension of any loss of capital. They | of time. It seems impossible to teach the class that a respect- 
have only to be taught the system of distributing risks | able banker will in this country take very small accounts, if 
which is just beginning to be practised on a great scale by the | they involve no unusual trouble, collect dividends, and be 
Trust Funds, and the art of avoiding securities dangerous | responsible for the honest custody of the bonds, and that in such 
because they are so “safe,” and they may in moderation a transaction, if any favour is conferred, it is by the customer, 
realize their desires. Let us take, for instance, the not un-|and not the dealer. Any decent broker will execute any order 
frequent case of a governess who after twenty years of teach- | exceeding a hundred pounds, and besides being quite as trast- 
ing has realized £1,000, or of a clergyman’s widow who has in- | worthy as any friend, is indefinitely more exact and punctual, 
herited that sum from an insurance, and wants to derive some | while the risk in acting through a decent bank is considerably 
ease and enjoyment from it, what is she to do? It is all nonsense | less than the risk of being robbed or of losing securities by 
talking about Consols, for £33 a year will not help her one | fire while acting for oneself. So strong, however, is the re- 
bit. She must have more than that, even if she has slowly to | luctance to appeal to an unknown face, to enter an unknown 
consume her capital, and this necessity is so imperative that she office, to encounter the unknown dangers of business London, 
usually falls a victim to the first plausible prospectus which offers | that we believe any woman of business-knowledge, and good 
her aclear 10 per cent. without further liability. The regular | guarantees who in London would act as Continental bankers 
advisers tell her to try house property in a little town, which | often act, as agent for securities alone, who would do business 
very often yields 10 per cent. or more when held on a consider- | by correspondence, buy and sell and charge a minute commis- 
able scale ; but if she accepts the advice, she soon finds that this | sion for collecting dividends, would draw a great business from 
perfectly safe and highly profitable investment is a very bad one | women alone, and realize a fortune. She would take off the 
for her. She has not enough of such property to pay for agency | shoulders of her clients a trouble which they find intolerable, 





and bad tenants and accidental want of tenants, and speedily 
finds herself reduced to the alternative of turning rent-collector 
for herself—in fact, working hard for her living—or submitting 


to be swindled by some small builder out of half her interest | 


for the sake of peace. Then her lawyer, if a particularly 
honest and obliging person, offers her a mortgage, and as it 
yields five per cent. and is secured on “land,” she takes it, 
only to find in a year or two that, what with transfers and 
legal expenses and worry of all kinds, she might just as well 
have held Consols, and would have had far less trouble. Then 
she is told of a good security which will yield 8 per cent. per- 
haps an honest one, as, for example, early gas shares, and 
thenceforward she has no peace because all her eggs are in one 


and which they are ready at any risk to throw on the shoulders 
of anybody but themselves. 











THE ROYAL HOUSEHOLD,—1738 AND 1871. 
IR CHARLES DILKE’S speech at Newcastle opens up @ 

number of very curious questions, some of the deepest, 
| some of a comparatively superficial nature. ‘There is probably 
no element in the national life of England involving so much of 
middle-age and even Byzantine archeology as the constitution of 
| what is termed ‘‘ the Queen’s Household.” Not a little of phi- 
| lological interest attaches also still, in some cases, to its nomen- 
clature,—as, for instance, in the use of the word ‘‘ yeoman,” to 








basket, and if that breaks there is the workhouse in full | designate an officer between the “ serjeant” and the “assistant” 
prospect. No one tells her, what every business man knows, | (formerly ‘‘ groom”), in which case it seems clearly, as in many 
that there is literally no way of getting more than 5 per cent. | guild-charters and statutes, to mean simply “ young man.” Still 


with decent safety, except a careful distribution of her funds. 
If, for example, to take a simple illustration, she puts £500 
into safe five per cents., such as good English Railway Deben- 
tures, or American Fives, or several stocks of that kind, and 
£500 into the risky nine-per-cent. foreign bonds, she gets 
£70 a year, or seven per cent., without really risking more 


than £250, the probability of a sudden fall of more than half | 


in Spanish, or Italian, or other stock of that sort being 
exceedingly small, quite inappreciable. It would be 
years before the public would believe that the bank- 
Tuptey was total, even if they believed it at all, 


Which, considering that bankers will still lend money | 


on Confederate, Greek, and Mexican bonds, does not seem 
probable. Our advice, therefore, to the petty investor who 
will have more than five per cent. comes in practice to this. 


More than that interest is not obtainable without risk, but | 


more precious to the philologist is the term “ ewry,” as surviving 
only here, and as representing, with its still current brother-word 
|“ ewer,” an extinct Norman family of words which have no re- 
| maining near kinship in French beyond the familiar eau (‘ ewe” 
|in our early statutes), the only modern French word for water- 
| vessel being a South-French form, much more nearly related to 
| aqua,—aiguicre. 

We do not go so far as to say that archicology and philology 
| demand that the Queen’s Household should be kept upon its pre- 
sent footing. We could see without a pang the disappearance of 
|the ‘* Hereditary Grand Falconer,” whatever savour of the ages 
of romance may cling to the title, and although, sooth to say, 
| Hurlingham pigeon-shooting may appear to us an utterly base 
|and snobbish substitute for the falconer’s craft, and, pace Sir 
Charles Dilke, much less worth the continuance of the Duke of 





more can be obtained at a minimum of risk by putting half or | St. Albau’s £1,500 a year than his present sinecure. We are 
other large proportion in safe stocks, and half in one or more | Strongly inclined to believe that—assuming the pageantry of a 
—preferentially more—risky stocks paying heavier interest. | Court to be still kept up—a judicious weeding out of superfluous 
; There is a still more important point, however, for petty offices from the Household would be practicable, and would pro- 
investors on which the daily journals are silent, and that is bably bring relief in many ways to the Sovereign herself. But 
through whom to invest. No one who had not practical | there is one element of singular unfairness in Sir Charles Dilke’s 
experience of the facts would believe the depth of the | mode of dealing with the subject. ‘To judge from his speech, 
ignorance, and incapacity, and timidity betrayed by whole | one would think that the Household bad been hitherto treated as 
classes, and more especially by women, on this subject. We /a sacrosanct ark, on which no hand had ever been laid. It is 
challenge the assent of any country banker, old country | easy to show that this is by no means the case, and that the 


lawyer, or woman trusted by her friends, when we say that | Sovereign's Household in 1871, however superfluously ample it 
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may yet appear to many, is yet of far scantier dimensions than it instead of thirty-four. It is true that the “ Royal Hunt,” under 
was, say, a century and a half ago. , the Master of the Buckhounds (who, under George II., wag under 
Take, for instance, the eigthth edition, printed 1738, of that the Lord Chamberlain), is now conjoined with it, bringing an 
curious book, the Gazetteer and Imperial Calendar, in one of additional contingent of eight, besides the Master and the Heredi. 
our forefathers’, (Chamberlayne’s) ‘‘ Present State of Great Britain tary Grand Falconer. The details of this sub-department do not 
and Ireland.” We find here the three great divisions or depart- | appear in the work of 1738, but we do find there another highly. 
ments of the Household, the same as now,—those of the Lord paid officer—implying also probably a separate staff—who hag 
Steward, the Lord Chamberlain, and the Master of the Horse. completely vanished, the ‘Master of the Harriers and Fox 
But if we compare their composition with that given by the Hounds,” with his salary of £2,000 a year. Cruel here also 
** Imperial Calendar” for 1871, we shall find great changes. ‘The towards the philologist have been some of the suppressions of 
total of 154 persons holding office now in the Lord Steward’s | offices, as that of the “* Avenar and Clerk Martial,” or of the 
department is no doubt considerable. But in 1738 the number‘ Clerk of the Avery.” 
seems to have been 198, or between one-third and one-fourth; Against these diminutions in the Household there is indeed one 
more. The five ‘ table-deckers,” whom Sir Charles Dilke falls set-off. At the head of the list in the Imperiai Calendar stands 
foul of, were then seven. Whole departments, many officers— now a small department of 12 persons only, beginning with the 
some of each with names to make a philologer’s mouth water— name of the “ Private Secretary to Her Majesty,” and which is 
have vanished altogether,—the ‘ Buttery,” with its “ gentle- emphatically designated ‘“‘ Her Majesty’s Household,” of which 
man,” “yeoman,” and three “ grooms;” the “ Spicery,” with only one or two elements, such as the ‘Keeper of Hig 
its clerk; the “Acatery,” with its ‘‘serjeant,” ‘sole clerk,” | Majesty’s Library” and the “ Keeper of the Privy Purse jp 
and ‘yeoman of salt stores;” the ‘‘ Poultery,” the ‘‘ Scalding- | Ordinary,” are to be found in the lists of 1738, both in the Lord 
House,” the ‘* Wood Yard.” The ‘ King’s Privy Kitchen” and | Chamberlain’s Department. This is what really represents the 
the ‘‘ Household Kitchen” are no longer distinct. ‘Five ‘‘ turn-| personal service required by Her Majesty ; and nothing is more 
broachers” have disappeared from the two; the ‘‘ salsary man” | remarkable, as showing the gradual separation which bas taken 
and the ‘‘furner” are gone from the “ Pastry ;” ‘‘car-takers”” and place between the individual Sovereign and the Sovereign's office, 
‘+ tail-car-takers” are no more, and with the ‘ bread-bearer” the than the growth of this distinct personal department of the 
*‘ cock and crier ” has made his exit. The amount of retrench- | Household. 
ment would appear greater still, were it not that some new officers} On the whole, then, we repeat it, the fair consideration of this 
have been introduced, such as the ‘‘ steam-apparatus man,” un- | subject requires us to bear in mind that a very considerable dimi- 
dreamt of in 1738, or the three gardeners of the Royal gardens of | nution in the Royal Household, viewed as an apparatus of State 
Windsor, Hampton Court, and Buckingham Palace, whose pre- | pageantry, amounting, we may say roughly, to one-quarter of its 
decessors probably figured originally on the staff of the Woods | personnel, has taken place since the reign of George II. On the 
and Forests before this became a public department. | other hand, the fact that this diminution (the ‘when’ and the 
lf we turn now to the department of the Lord Chamberlain |‘ how’ of which we leave to those more learned in such matters 
(which seems to have drawn within itself one or two formerly in- /than we care to be) has taken place already, affords a strong 
dependent or quasi-independent departments, such as the Chapels | argument for supposing that further diminution is not impracti- 
Royal, the office of the Master of the Great Wardrobe, the} cable; whilst the separation between the personal and the State 
Gentlemen-at-Arms, and Yeomen of the Guard), we find in like | departments of the Household, which requires to be more gene- 
manner a considerable diminution of the personnel. As near as/| rally known than it is as a fact, and which, as a principle, might 
the comparison can be made, and including a number of persons | probably be carried much further into practice, affords the means 
who under George II. are included within the Lord Chamberlain’s | of carrying out any well-considered reform of the State depart- 
department, but without salaries being affixed to their names, and} ments, without trenching on the rights and comforts, as a lady, of 
who may have been mere honorary purveyors, a3 well as Wardens | ‘‘ the highest lady in the realm.” 
and Rangers of the Royal Parks, Woodwards, Stewards of Manors, 
and others who now would form part of a public department, the | 
corresponding totals appear to be about 575 in 1738 against 430 in | : 
1871, thediminution being almost exactly that of one-fourth. ‘* Cup- ROFESSOR HUXLEY’S attack on the Ultramontanes in the 
bearers,” ‘* Carvers,” ‘* Gentlemen Sewers,” ** Sewers of the Cham- | Metropolitan School Board the other day, his able advocacy 
ber,” have disappeared. So have also the “* Master of the Revels,” | of Locke’s doctrine that it may be right to interfere with 
with his ‘*yeoman,” the ‘* Master of the Tennis-court ;” the “* Keeper | Popery and Atheism, ‘‘if it be really true that the practical 
of the Lions, Lionesses, and Leopards at the ‘lower ;” and finally, in consequences of such beliefs can be proved to be injurious to civil 
sharp contrast to the last named, an idyllic personage whose title | society,” in the new number of the Fortnightly Review, and finally, 
is redolent of bygone days, the * Strewer of Herbs,” with her salary his tone towards theological theories of Creation in the new 
of £24 per annum. One branch of the department, however, has| number of the Contemporary, suggest the somewhat serious 
increased by nearly a third,—the Medical branch, over which Sir | possibility that the doctrine of Persecution may be heard again 
Charles Dilke made merry. Fifteen persons in all can be viewed in our day from quite another side than that of the Church 
as connected with it in 1738, as against the 21 of 1871, including a | which believes itself infallible, namely, from scientific men who 
humble ‘‘ operator for the teeth,” who now figures full-blown as| believe themselves not infallible, but sufficiently sure of their 
‘Surgeon-Dentist.” What, however, Sir Charles Dilke did not | “ working hypotheses ” to act as if they were so. Not that we 
say, and what ought to be borne in mind, is that these appoint- | are disposed to quarrel with Professor Huxley’s abstract principle 
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ments are toa great extent viewed as simple acts of recognition 
by the head of the State of professional eminence, so that it is 
very nearly as absurd to fall foul of the twenty-one physicians, 
surgeons, &c., to the Queen, as it would be to number the barris- 
ters who are ‘‘ of counsel to Her Majesty,” and to ask whether the 
Queen requires the services of so many silk gowns. And thesame 
applies to the very meagre recognition by the Crown of Art and 
Literature. Sir Charles Dilke, it may be observed, does not seem to 
have ventured to make a butt to his audience of the Poet Laureate- 
ship, seeing who fills the office, although the Historical Painter to 
the Queen, the Portrait Painter to the Queen, and the Litho- 
grapher in Ordinary fell under his ban. For our own part, we 
should say, if it came to be felt any benefit to art, we should be 
quite willing to see, not one, but three or four ‘‘Sculptors to the 
Queen,” ** Engravers to the Queen,” ‘‘ Water-colour Painters to 
the Queen,” “ Etchers to the Queen,” &c., &e. But it may 
gratify Sir Charles Dilke to hear that there was of old a‘ Serjeant 
Painter” to the King, as well as a ‘ Painter in Enamel,” whose 
offices have disappeared. 

The last department to be noticed is by far the smallest, that 
of the Master of the Horse. Here, too, in comparing 1738 to 


in the matter. We have always held it impossible to justify half 
the proceedings of our Government,—chary as it is of whatis 
‘called paternal legislation,—except upon the principle that the 
limit to what a government may do to advance the well-being of 
| the whole nation is not to be found in any rigid definition of its pro- 
vince, but simply in the very well-marked restrictions imposed by 
its own uncertainties, ignorance, and weakness. It is impossible, for 
‘instance, to justify penalties on quack-doctors, fortune-tellers, 
and astrologists, except on the ground that they assume to possess 
aknowledge which they have not got, because it does not exist, and 
that their assumption of it, therefore, whether it be bond fide or 
‘not, is a wrong to their victims. Yet itis clear thatsucha ground 
for punishing them would warrant quite as much the punishment 
of paid * mediums,’ if the State felt equally clear that their assumed 
power was as baseless and the credulity about it as dangerous as 
| that of the medical empirics or astrologers ; nay, that the suppres- 
‘sion of the whole order of salaried religious ministers by any 
Government which should choose to consider Atheism demonstrated, 
' would be equally justified by the samerule. Indeed, the receipt of 
money for any kind of teaching, though it no doubt makes a great 
practical difference, because it supplies a selfish motive for conscious 


1871, we find considerable retrenchment,—twenty-six employés | imposture, is by no means a just theoretic condition of the 
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“ation of penallti tion of penalties on the teachers. We punish the most disin- | uncertain, is but a mode of gloryifing their own intellectual method 
and even patriotic rebels who directly exhort to insurrec- | at the expense of their own conclusions. They mostly seem to believe, 
tion, simply to prevent the mischief of their teaching ; and we —as we should rather infer Professor Huxley does, from his sharp 
equally punish disinterested distributors of poison (physical / denunciation of the opinion ‘that reason and morality have two 
or moral), even though they could gain nothing but infamy | weights and two measures,”—that the science of evidence is one 
their work. We quite concede, therefore, to Professor | and the same in all departments of inquiry, that the evidence on 
Hurley that there is no strict theoretic limit to the principle on | which you believe or disbelieve a particular action to be right, or a 
which men may be restrained from disseminating, and punished if | particular character to be noble, or on which you trust in a 
they disseminate, doctrines deemed physically or morally dangerous | divine presence and divine guidance, is of the same kind as that 
by the State,—and that the only practical limit is the wise humility | on which you believe or disbelieve a certain battle to have taken 
of the State as to what is or is not,—we do not merely say a moral | place, or Encke’s comet to be approaching. Now, if this very 
certainty, but one so far apprehended by the multitude that they | large and, as we think, utterly unfounded “ working hypothesis ” 
shall generally acquiesce in the justice of treating it as a moral | be true, scientific men will be quite right in trying to persuade the 
certainty. | public that the scientific base for human life is the only ‘ working 
But it is precisely here where, we think, there is considerable hypothesis’ worth considering for a moment; and we are by no 
reason to fear that physical Science, in the developments of the | means sure, from the popularity of men of this kind with 
next few generations,—if it should still continue to go on at such an | the industrial classes, that they would not have a good chance before 
amazing pace in propagating the disposition to apply the methods | long of persuading them to embody that principle in legislation. Lf 
of physical science to moral and spiritual subjects as it has done | it were so embodied, of course it would result in the prohibition of 
of late years,—will come to a very different practical conclusion as | all religious teaching which in any way qualifies or limits the 
to what is or is not a moral certainty, and as to what is or is not a | physical methods of proof, and we do not at all see why it should 
moral certainty sufficiently widely acknowledged to be assumed | stop short of securing that children must be taught all that is 
as the basis of legislation, from what seems to the statesmen of | morally certain, to the exclusion of what is not. Now, con- 
the present day the true and safe conclusion. It is certain that | sidering the enormous multiplication of physical facts and theories 
Professor Huxley, at all events, is not without a doubt whether it | which physicists know to be morally certain, and the exceed- 
might not already be wise to treat the Ultramontane school of | ingly small number of moral and spiritual lessons to which 
Catholics, at least in their relation to education, as ‘* enemies of they would concede any such certainty, this would very 
the human race.” ‘There can be no question that he has/soon come to an education in physical science alone, and 
already got as far as this, that it is better to leave aa rigid persecution of all who attempted to substitute moral and 
child ignorant of all human knowledge other than what life | spiritual truth in education, in however moderate a degree, for 
itself teaches, than to apply compulsion to drive it into an physical truth. We are aware that Professor Huxley himself is 
Ultramontane school, even though that school be, as it must be, | not, at present, at all inclined to so narrow a culture. His own 
under the State secular inspection ; and from that it is not a very | learning even in metaphysical lore is very wide, and his aspira- 
great step,—which, if he has not taken already, he may perhaps | tion for an Kstablished Church, though without a worship, in 
take soon,—to regard it as the duty of the State to keep children | which ‘an ideal of true, just, and pure living” should be pre- 
out of such schools, whether their parents desire it or no. No one sented to those “‘who are weary of the burden of daily cares,” 
who has read Professor Huxley's recent speeches and essays would | is remarkable enough, — for we should have supposed that he 
“be surprised to hear” that he had come to the conclusion that | would have preferred solitary reading and meditation to any 
the Ultramontane Catholics should be put under the sort of | organized cultivation of working hypotheses so vague as those 
special disabilities under which we might put parents who had | of the “ideal” life must necessarily be. But all scientific 
been shown to be training their children to crime,—should be men are not so wide in their private tastes as Professor 
specially interdicted from teaching, say, any one under age and | Huxley, and we must say that his general view and teaching 
without a certificate from a public authority that he had quite | attach a weight to the question of evidence (in the physico- 
freely determined to submit himself to such teaching. Nor | scientific sense) in relation to education, which is not unlikely 
on Professor Huxley’s principles should we hold him to be | to make short work of his wider aspirations. And it is 
in any degree blameable for advocating such a view. For | his narrow, not his wider, mind which will take the people. 
nothing is more remarkable in his mind,—and, we may It seems to us far from improbable that a few genera- 
add, in the mind of most of our great physical inquirers, | tions hence England might see a very severe physico-scientific 
except, perhaps, Mr. Darwin, who shows the high caution of | Inquisition established to provide for the teaching of definitely 
true scientific genius,—than the union in it of very positive conclu- |known facts, and for the rigid restraint and punishment of 
sions with ostentatiously “agnostic” premisses. With Professor | parents or teachers who waste the opportunities of children’s life 
Huxley, as we all know, nothing is certain. The law of gravita- | by teaching them what physical science calls a tissue of hopes and 
tion itself is only an extremely useful and efficient ‘“ working dreams. And such a persecution, with the reaction that would 
hypothesis,” and as for the theory of ‘* Evolution,” though you may follow it, might indeed prove a very valuable bit of historic 
safely say that ‘‘ the evidence upon which the doctrine of evolution | experience. We should hardly again fall into the blunder of 
rests is incomparably stronger and better than that upon which | assuming that the various methods by which real truth is dis- 
the supposed authority of the Book of Genesis rests,” yet he would | covered, can all be reduced to a single type. 
regard that man as utterly rash and unscientific who should | ee ae Se 
speak of it as demonstrated. Yet, in spite of this profound | 
objection to commit himself to the possible existence of a certainty, LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
there is no confidence more strenuous than that with which Professor | etiatnien nail 
Huxley believes, and acts upon, the best of such “ working hypo- |THE ENDOWED SCHOOLS’ COMMISSIONERS AND 
theses ” as he can find ; and we may add, no contempt greater than THE NONCONFORMISTIS. 
that with which he dismisses any hypothesis which he does not regard | [fo THe Epiror or THe “Srecratox.”] 
aa‘working’ one. Professor Huxley is twice as confident in | Sir,—Your correspondent * Alpha” has entirely mistaken the 
his relative beliefs as any ordinary believer in absolute know- | purport of the letter we addressed to the Duily News on Novem- 
ledge is in his absolute beliefs. He is as confident of his right ber 4. We did not * bring forward as a crucial instance of un- 
toact on imperfect knowledge as he is of its imperfection, and as fairness the scheme for a school at Bridgewater which became law 
proud of that confidence as he is of the diffidence beneath it of last Session which places four clergymen ex-ojjicio on the govern- 
Which he boasts. Indeed, Professor Huxley always reminds us of ing body,” nor did we assert that that special scheme was ‘* un just 
the sailor who had lived so long at sea that he never felt quite to Dissenters.” Mr. Roby in his letter to us conveying the decision 
steady on his legs till he had a moving surface under him. His of the department with reference to clerical ex-o//icw governors, 
certainty that he may be wrong after all, lends a perceptible dash | suggested that we had overlooked the distinction made by Clause 
of vigour to his judgment. 19 of the Endowed Schools’ Act between denominational and un- 
And as far as we can see, Professor Huxley is, in this respect, denominational schools, and in correcting this impression, while 
typical of the physical science of the day,—as typical, that is, as showing that we had carefully observed the distinction, we in- 
a distinguished man who has as much life in him as two or three stanced the Bridgewater scheme as illustrating the profuseness with 
ordinary men, can well be. The exactness of the demonstrations | which the Commissioners indulged their predilection for clerical 
of physical science has blinded our scientific men to the very different governors when unfettered by Clause 17. 
kind of evidence on which ordinary moral certainty stands.,| What we assert is that the governing bodies of those schools 
Their very boast that eve. their own most certain conclusions are , which are not excepted by Clause 19 from the operation of Clause 
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17, and, are therefore undenominational in their character, are so | to the best ends, can do as much for education as the earnest 
arranged as to secure upon them an overwhelming majority of | operation of the people.” They cite America, Scotland, Selian. 
members of the Church of England, and also that in various | land, as proofs. ‘In Zurich the schools are absolutely in the 
details of the schemes the same partiality is displayed. We hope hands of the people, and the complete success of the system m; : 
that early next Session the whole of the facts will be brought | be largely ascribed to this cause.” Will such representation ag 
under the attention of Parliament.—We are, Sir, &c., | these schemes embody awaken this interest or produce these 
R. W. Date, } Hon. Sees | fruits? I do not believe it. The Report declares that ©0-opta. 
H. W. Crosskey, ee | tion should exist ‘‘ to only a limited extent.” These CO-optativg 
| governors are the lineal descendants of those self-elected bodieg 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."] | who have made grammar-schools a byeword and a scorn in the 
Str,—I congratulate the Eudowed Schools’ Commissioners on land. They have been tried and found miserably wanting. We 
having found a gentleman courageous enough to defend their pro- | have outlived alike ex-officio and self-elective bodies, « Con. 
ceedings. He seems to me “born out of due time,” and comes | tinuity of tradition” may be good, but a breath of life isa great 
rather to embalm the dead than to succour the living. I beg your | deal better. 
permission to say a few words in answer to your correspondent | Your correspondent is still more indignant because I have gaiq 
“ Alpha,” and though I shall not follow his course in discussing | that the Commissioners have made their office ‘ the means of Tori. 
the questions at issue, I will not shrink from any point which he | fying and Churchifying the entire middle-class education of the 
has raised. | country.” I take the facts as they appear in the schemes. I haye 
Lot mesay a word in reference to the letter of my friend Mr. | forty before me, and in thirty-six of these there is one or more ex. 
Dale. If your correspondent will read that letter again, he will | officio clerical governor. Is not that Churchifying the education? 
see that he has mistaken the object of the writer. Mr. Dale no- | These clericals appear again among the electing bodies and among 
where cites the Bridgwater scheme ‘as a crucial instance of | the co-optative governors. Is not that Churchifying the education? 
unfairness,” nor does he state that that ‘‘scheme is unjust to Dis- | In some of the schemes the co-optative governors are named by the 
senters” at all. His reference to the scheme is purely incidental, | Commissioners. We have learned something about them. Of 
and intended to illustrate one single point: ‘‘ how profusely, when | seventy-four of these gentlemen, sixty-five are Churchmen, and 
freed from any restrictions, the Commissioners indulge their pre- | nine are Nonconformists! Of course “ Alpha” will say this aries 
dilections for clerical governors.” And surely even ‘‘ Alpha” will | from the ‘* plain facts of our social life.” It is hard, when we have 
almit that four clerical ex-officio governors is somewhat profuse | been robbed of our birthright for centuries, that we should be thug 
even for a Church school. But perhaps laymen in the Establish- | taunted with the result. I frankly confess that we bear, in our 
ment are as ill educated and incompetent as we unhappy Dis- | want of a higher education, as in many other forms, the marks of 
senters outside are supposed to be! | the injustice which a State Church has inflicted upon us; and we 
I am happy to agree with my censor at starting. I shall begin | complain that the spirit of these schemes tends to perpetuate that 
where he ends, and shall apply the principles on which we agree | injustice. I venture to think that there are qualities which are 
to test the points on which we differ. I heartily assent to his | not wanting among Nonconformists—common-sense, power of 
sentiment that ‘‘there is something unspeakably petty and | organization, and public spirit—which are hardly less valuable 
unstatesmanlike in an attempt to measure all such questions by | in the governors of a public school than education itself. I do 
considerations of mere sectarian gain and loss.” We, too, hoped | not expect, nor even wish, a ‘‘ majority of Dissenters” in the 
that ‘the Endowed Schools’ Commissioners would rise toa higher | governing bodies ; but is the proportion which these schemes pre- 
and broader conception of their duty than this.” We accept these | sent, all that an honest attempt to do us justice would find? If 
sentiments in their utmost fullness, and the only question is how far | a Nonconformist had been on the Commission, it is not unreason- 
the Commissioners have acted upon them. We have never objected | able to suppose that his knowledge, and even his instinct, would 
to any man, nor sought to ‘set aside” any man because he is| have led him toa different conclusion. But “ the eye only sees what 
*¢ committed to certain theological opinions which are unaccept- | it brings the power of seeing”; and when the Commission is com- 
able to Dissenters.” I readily admit that the Commissioners have | posed of Churchmen, it is not wonderful that they can find so few 
had a duty of unusual delicacy and responsibility to discharge. They educated Nonconformists! And I have never known the Tories 
had to carry out the spirit of an Act the letter of which was loose | to suffer at the hands of the Church. Of these co-optative 
enough. They have had to encounter local opposition and cor- | governors we find that fifty are Conservatives and only twelve 
ruption, but they had the nation to sustain them. ‘They were ‘are Liberals! But perhaps the Commissioners have had as 
entrusted to embody in action the principles of religious equality | much difficulty in finding educated Liberals as educated Noncon- 
and justice which Parliament had only attempted to indicate. | formists. My assertion, so far from being a “ rhetorical flight,” 
Never had a body of men a nobler trust committed to them. | seems the baldest statement of facts. With these clerical and 
They sat in a court of Honour rather than in a court of Law. | Conservative governors, what other result can any man expect 
They might have raised the endowed schools above sects in reli- | than ‘“ Churchifying and Torifying” the education of the middle- 
gion and above parties in politics. They might have infused | classes for a generation to come ? 
into these ancient but abused foundations a new life which} Your correspondent seeks to justify these ex-officio clerical 
would have made itself felt throughout England. ‘That life would | appointments, and is quite incapable of understanding how we 
have penetrated to the elementary schools in one direction and to | can look upon them as a “new insult and a new wrong.” With 
the Universities in another. They might have made them a noble | an effort after accuracy which we highly appreciate, he states that 
link between the lowest and the highest, inspiring the humblest | “in many instances, though not in all,” i.e., in thirty-six out of 
with hope, and infusing an element of healthful life into the | forty, these appointments have been made. He cites the number 
highest. I shall not venture to determine how far these schemes | of privileges with which the “clergyman of the parish ” is already 
embody this ‘‘ higher and broader conception of their duty.” | invested, and seems to have no conception that anyone is wronged 
Your correspondent is indignant because he thinks that I have | by this favouritism ; and because he has all this, he must also have 
undervalued the representative element in these schemes. I have | something more! It is because we object to all this, that we 
said that it is “ignored, made indirect, or reduced to a minimum.” | object to more. I beg ‘* Alpha” to observe that we do not object 
‘¢‘ Alpha” seems to think that it is a marvellous virtue in the | toa clergyman being a governor, but we do object to his being 
Commissioners to introduce it at all. It is not ‘expressly re- | a governor simply because he is the life-tenant of a national 
quired by the terms of the Act.” It seems to be a sort of compli- | freehold. These reasons are passing away, and will soon 
ment to the spirit of the age. It could not well be excluded, | cease to exist altogether. We protest against another link 
but they have dealt with it in the daintiest possible manner. | being forged between the Church and the State. I am not 
What are the facts? In some cases the co-optative members | surprised that ‘“ Alpha” cannot understand this. I have known 
constitute an absolute majority of the Board; in others they are | many in exactly the same difficulty. ‘The “clergyman of the 
one-half; in nearly all cases the ex-officio and co-optative | parish” who was wont to take our goods for the maintenance 
entirely overwhelm the representative element; and in some of the services of bis Church could not understand the “temper 
cases the electors are corporations foreign to the endow- | of mind” which objected to the proceeding. ‘This is the saddest 
ment. This is what your correspondent pleasantly calls a| result of wrong-doing. It blinds the moral perceptions of men. 
‘substantial force in the government of the local trusts.” I The most honourable men seem incapable of perceiving what is 
venture to think that this kind of representation does not embody | due to their neighbours. But I need not argue this matter. 
the spirit or the recommendations of the Schools’ Inquiry Commis- | Concerning the dead we have nothing but good to say. “* Alpha” 
sioners. I ask ‘Alpha’s” attention to a passage or two. ‘‘No is pronouncing a funereal oration, and the most sceptical ought 
skill in organization, no careful adaptation of the means in hand | to be silent. 
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ed too far on your space, but there are some MR. MARTINEAU ON DISSENT. 
thiogs ia these schemes which even ‘ Alpha” will probably be (To THe Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
égarprised to hear.” The scheme for Felsted has a charm | Srr,—Will you allow me to say a few words with reference to 
liarly its own. It has 14 governors: 4 are to be ex-officio, and | Mr. Martineau’s address and the recent strictures upon it? The 
one of these is the vicar; 4 are to be elected by the county M.P.’s; | two lines of argument appear to me quite distinct, the one justi- 
6 are co-optative, and of these 3 are clerical! That scheme must | fying the moral necessity of Dissent, the other, while granting the 
delight your correspondent. In the case of Walsall, a church has | truth of this principle, questioning the advisability of carrying it 
een built at the expense of £3,000 out of the endowment of the! too far. 
school; the present governors, who are all Churchmen, propose to/ Granting the first point, then, and assuming the second to be 
sell it, and refund the money thus misapplied ; but the Commis- open to question, it follows that there must be some dividing-line 
sioners propose to hand it over to the Bishop of Lichfield! | beyond which the soul may lay aside its own scruples, and give 
By what Saxon word would ‘‘Alpha” designate that pro-| way to the wishes of the majority. This, however, is a question 
posal 9 It seems bad enough that school endowments should which, after all, only the individual soul can answer; and having 
have been thus misapplied in past time, but that Her Majesty’s| once granted the principle of individual judgment to be 
Commissioners should condone the deed and become parties | right, we, as outsiders, are powerless to say that it should 
to it, is simply incredible! We are not likely to forget the| be checked at any given point. All we can do is to examine 
Harrow-School scheme, which the House of Commons had the | results and decide as well as possible, from the course of history, 
honesty to reject, and we remember also that one of the Commis- | whether greater benefit has resulted from the free action of this 
sioners has a seat at both Boards. Let the Commissioners look | principle or from the discouragement of what may appear to be 
the matter boldly in the face. ‘These schemes are as hopelessly | its extreme. Comparing the Puritan times and the present day 
wrecked, as the Megzra, whose ribs are strewing the rocks of | as examples of these two tendencies, I am afraid the present 
St. Paul.—I am, Sir, &c., will not appear to advantage. If we once allow individual judg- 
Birmingham, November 14, 1871. Joun JENKYN Brown. ment, we must give it full play, and as by its very nature it 
carries responsibility along with it, we need not fear that it will 
long waste its force upon apparent trifles. Even should it do so, 
it is better that it should be exercised there, than run the risk of 
being weakened by confinement within prescribed limits.—I am, 





I have trespass 





THE IMMORTALITY OF THE HIGHER ANIMALS. 
(To THR EDITOR OF THR “ SPBCTATOR.”] 
$rr,—You ask in your last number whether ‘any one can 





seriously doubt that Greyfriars Bobby has rejoined the master he | Sir, &c., J. S. AINSWORTH. 
foved so faithfully?” Pray allow me to state a reason which 

appears scarcely to have received the attention it deserves, for A CONTRADICTION 

hoping that so it =—y be. (To TH# Epitor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 


Admitting that many of the argumentsin favour of the immortality | s;z,—As in your issue of the 9th September last the writer of 
of “the spirit of a mau which goeth upward” do not apply directly | the article entitled “‘The Religious Future of India” brings 
to the spirit of a beast, it still holds, I apprehend, that if man’s! against me a most serious and mischievous charge—a charge 
immortality be accepted as proven, a strong presumption | affecting my character as a minister of the Gospel, my position 
may be thence derived in favour of the immortality of those] as an assistant professor in a Government College, and my loyalty 
creatres Who attain that moral stage whereat man _ becomes| ag q subject of Her Gracious Majesty the Queen of England and 
an immortal being. What that stage may be we do not pre-| Empress of India—I trust you will do me the justice to allow me 
sume to guess, but we cannot suppose the tremendous alter-| to rebut that charge in your columns. ‘The passage to which I 
native of extinction or immortality to be decided by arrival at | pofor is as follows :— 
any arbitrary or merely physical turning-point such as may occur|  ,, This creed [Mohammedanism], thus attractive at once to his [the 


at various epGchs either before birth or at the moment of birth. | ¢ average Hindoo’s "] judgment, to his spiritual wants, and to bis theories 
‘We must bglieve it to be determined by entrance on some moral | of sociology, is offered him by men who are visibly in earnest, and 
entirely believe it themselves ; who are of his own shade of colour, who 


oneal ne oauh on any be rep resented by the terms Con- have all his own Asiatic peculiarities, who talk his own language as ho 
sciousness, Self-Consciousness, Intelligence, Power of Love, or the | sais it, in racy patois, and not, as the Europeans do, in Johnsonese ; 
like; by the development, in short, of the mysterious Somewhat | who stand on his plane of civilization, and who, above all, do not 


above the purely vegetative or animated life for which such | belong to the powerful, capricious, detestable raco who have conquered 
tar ipa poke : him, and about whom he agrees heartily with the Scotch convert, 


life is the scaffolding. If, then (as we are wont to take for| poh iree Lall Dey, who said, in the Town Hall of Calcutta, that the 
granted), a child of some six or eighteen months old be cer- | bitterest drop in his cup was that God had compelled him to accept the 
tainly an immortal being, it follows that the stage of develop- | nows of salvation from the mouth of the white man.” 
ment which involves immortality must be an early one. Andif} I beg hereby distinctly and absolutely to deny that I ever 
such be the case, that stage was unquestionably attained by the} made such a statement as is ascribed to me in the above 
‘dog to whose honour Miss Coutts builds her fountain. To wait} passage, in the Town Hall of Calcutta, or in any place 
till the human mind and heart have displayed the intelligence | under the sun, and I challenge the writer of the article 
and self-sacrifice of Greyfriars Bobby, before we treat children | to prove the charge he has brought against me. When did I 
4s immortal beings, would be, I fear, to postpone that promotion | make in the Town Hall of Calcutta the statement which he 
rather late in life for a good many of our little darlings. ascribes to me? Was the speech reported in any newspaper? 
I beg that it may be remarked that this argument expressly | If it was, in what newspaper? Who heard that speech? Was 
mestricts itself to the case of the higher animals, and thus escapes | anybody else present in the Town Hall except the writer him- 
the objection which has always been raised to the hypothesis of | self? If the writer cannot prove the charge, if he cannot pro- 
the immortality of the humbler creatures, namely, that if we proceed | duce chapter and verse for the support of his statement, I trust 
step below the human race we have no right to stop short of the | he will have the manliness and the courage—qualities possessed in 
oyster. I merely contend that where any animal manifestly | a high degree by every true-born Englishman—at once to express 
Surpasses an average human infant in those steps of develop- | regret for having brought the charge. 
ment which can be assumed to involve existence after death, In the winter of 1858 1 delivered at the Monthly Missionary 
then we are logically and religiously justified in expecting that the Prayer-Meeting, connected with the Calcutta Missionary Con- 
Creator of both child and brute will show no favouritism for the | ference, held in the Union Chapel of Calcutta, an address, 
smooth white skin over the rough hairy coat. in which I raised the question whether the little success 
Various authorities, theological and poetical, promise us in| which Christian Missions were acknowledged in all lands 
heaven harps, jewels, palms, aud flowers, all sorts of good things ‘to have met with in the country, was not attributable, in some 
from the vegetable and mineral world,—only, so far as I can learn, | measure, to the faults of the missionaries themselves and of their 
0 animals except four monstrous creatures which few of us would | converts. That address was published immediately after its 
desire to behold. For my own part, even if it betray a com- | delivery, with the title, “‘ Searchings of Hearts in Connection with 
pletely ‘‘untutored mind,” I must confess that a world devoid Missions in Bengal,” and was noticed in the Friend of India, in 
of loving brutes and singing birds would seem to me wanting in a | its issue of the 16th December, 1858, in an editorial article, in 
very large element of earth's beauty aud happiness; and that | which, amongst other things, the writer charged me with a strong 
iustead of a crown and a harp, for whose possession I have no | anti-European feeling. I rebutted the charge in a letter, which 
ambition whatever, I should be very thankful to find that | the editor published the following week in his columns without 
“ United in that equal sky, | note or comment. As that letter throws considerable light on the 
My faithful dog might bear me company.” | matter in hand, I trust you will excuse me for making an extract 
—I am, Sir, &e., Puiiozoorst. | from it. Jater alia, to use the ecclesiastical language of the 
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Scottish Church, and the rather, as the writer of the article calls 


me a ‘Scotch convert "—though, for the matter of that, I can 
assure you, Sir, that I am a pure-born Bengali, there being 


not a minim of Scottish blood in my veins, albeit my ‘ spiritual 
fathers” were natives of Old Caledonia,—I say, inter alia, I wrote 


this to the editor of the Friend of India:— 


THE PERSIAN FAMINE, 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."] 
Srr,—In your issue of the 11th inst., on page 1354, our names arg 
introduced in connection with the Persian Famine, and the para 
graph concludes with the remark that “ he trusts good people “ 
home will send him £200 to enable him to purchase the freehola 





‘*You regret to ‘see [from my sermon] even among the converts | of his house.” This reads as if it were our correspondent A 


the working of that intense anti-European spirit which has spread 
throughout the Empire.’ And in proof of this assertion you quote from 
the sermon a passage in which I exhort missionaries, ‘ who are but men, 
possessing like passions with other men, as members of a conquering 
race, to guard themselves against that sense of superiority, that arro- 
gance, if that be not too harsh a word to use, which a conquering race 
inevitably displays.’ If you had taken, Sir, the trouble of doing what 
we preachers are very often in the habit of doing, viz., of compar- 
ing a passage with the context, if you had read the passage you 
have quoted in connection with what immediately preceded it, you 


would have been saved the mistake into which you have, perhaps | 


unwittingly, fallen. You would then have perceived that the 
words I have italicized in the above sentence were not my words, 
but the words of Lord Stanley, the Indian Secretary, as occurring in a 
speech recently delivered by his Lordship at Fishmongers’ Hall. If, on 
the evidence you have brought forward, I am to be said to be actuated 
with an ‘intense anti-European spirit,’ Lord Stanley must plead guilty 
of the same, for I have used his very ipsissima verba, and I confess, as 
regards this matter, I am quite willing to be in the same boat with his 
Lordship. I said in the address ‘that I have sometimes thought it a 
circumstance prejudicial to the interests of Christianity in this country 
that our missionaries—at least, most of them—should belong to the 
very nation that has conquered us.’ On this passage you remark, ‘It is 
simply that even the gift of eternal life, recognized and desired, is still 
distasteful to the Hindu when it comes through a European.’ How you 
misunderstand, I will not say misrepresent me! Do you mean to deny, 
Sir, that English missionaries, as members of a conquering race, 
occupy, humanly speaking, an inferior vantage-ground, in so far 
as success in mission work is concerned, to that occupied by German 
missionaries, for instance, whose countrymen never attempted the con- 
quest of this land? Do you mean to say, Sir, that exhortations to 
universal charity and brotherhood—lessons inculcated in every page of 
the Divine Record—will tell as effectually upon a heathen Hindu 
audience from the lips of an English missionary, whose countrymen are 
masters of a land not their own, as from the lips of a German mission- 
ary? Does it not oceur to you, Sir, that when an English missionary 
preaches on tho text, ‘Love thy neighbour as thyself,’ an intelligent 
heathen Hindu, to whom you have always given the credit of being 
astute, may retort, saying, ‘Physician heal thyself’ and thy country- 
men. ‘The speaker,’ you proceed to observe, ‘himself educated, 
brought up, paid by Europeans, owing to them his conscious elevation 
above the mass of his countrymen, still secretly regrets that the favour 
comes from a race which he detests.’ Now, Mr. Editor, is this 
just? Is the inference you have drawn fairly deducible from 
the language I have used? For myself, I thank God that the English 
ever came to this country. They have been the instruments, under 
God, of rescuing me from the thraldom of ignorance and superstition. 
And yet I do maintain that English missionaries labour under a 
disadvantage from the fact of their being members of a nation that has 
conquered India. That I detest the English people is an invention of 
yourown. I detest no man. My Bible does not teach me to detest any 
man of any colour, creed, or country. Far from detesting the English, 
I look upon John Bull as a noble specimen of humanity—frank, genial- 
hearted, unselfish, generous, independent. Educated from childhood in 
the English language, and rejoicing in the Faith which has made Eng- 
lishmen what they are, I am, to all intents and purposes, and English- 
man. My tastes and predictions are English. Some of my friends are 
Englishmen. I am never in better company than when chatting 
familiarly with genial-hearted Jobn Bull, stout-headed Sawney, or gay- 
minded Paddy. That I love my country and my countrymen is an in- 
stinct of my nature, and I should hate myself if I did not love them. 
You, therefore, greatly wrong me when you say that I have an intense 
anti-European spirit.” 

The above extract from my letter to the editor of the Friend of 
India, published on 23rd December, 1858, clearly shows that the 
gentleman then editing that journal, misunderstanding some 
passages of a sermon I had recently published, ascribed to me an 
anti-European feeling, and that I rebutted the charge in as strong 
words as I could use. The charge is reproduced, probably by him- 
self, after the lapse of thirteen years. I challenge him to prove the 
charge he has brought against me, or in case of failure of proof, to 
withdraw it. This much justice it is surely not too much to expect 
from so respectable a journal as the Spectator.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Berhampore College, Oct. 18, 1871. Lat Beuarr Day. 

[Our correspondent is needlessly angry, but he has a fair 
excuse for his wrath. Of course, his own statement is final 


proof that he did not make the statement complained of. We | 


had utterly forgotten his denial, and indeed the entire incident, 
beyond the general impresson made on European society by his 
Speech, and quoted the statement we believed him to have made 
not as a ‘‘ charge ” against him—for patriotism is no charge—but as 
an illustration of one phase of native feeling. His letter is another 
and much better one. We have omitted a sentence or two charg- 
ing the writer with personal malignity, as contrary to newspaper 
etiquette, and absurdly unfounded. ‘The writer has no recollec- 
tion of Lal Behari Day except the one he has himself revived, that 


he conducted a controversy with great spirit and an astounding | 


mastery of English, and on the whole won it.—Ep. Spectator. ] 


wanted the £200, and we need hardly say that in this sense the 

paragraph is objectionable. Will you kindly oblige us by explain- 

ingin your next that this desire does not refer to our correspondent 

although it may do to the missionary ?—We are, Sir, &e,, ; 

Gray, Dawes, axp Co, 

[‘*'The missionary” was the only noun substantive to which the 

| personal pronoun “he” could refer, and we cannot conceive that 

|} any ordinary reader could have misunderstood our meaning, — 
Ep. Spectator. ] 


BOOKS. 
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DR. DRAPER’S AMERICAN CIVIL WAR* 
| Desrrre the fact that he takes his reader back to the most remote: 
| epochs of geological development, Dr. Draper has written the best 
| and most authentic history of the Secession war which has yet 
appeared. ‘The three goodly volumes would have been considerably 
| diminished in bulk, had he thought it expedient to omit two-thirdy 
| of the first volume, which consist mainly of introductory matters, 
highly important in themselves, but rather a stumbling-block to 
readers not privileged with much leisure. Nevertheless, to those 
who have leisure and who desire to study the stupendous conflict 
in its origin, even the chapters on geology and climate will prove 
| of great value. ‘The effects of climate and of the mixture of breeds 
| of men upon the future of the Republic deserve to be studied, since 
| they may produce marked and critical changes in the economy and 
| polity of the great nation which, about the opening of the twentieth 
| century, will number a hundred millions of people pe its Simita, 


| But the study of these probable effects is a separate/ subject, and 


| Dr. Draper's purpose, we cannot but think, would hg@ve been more 
| effectually served had he confined his preliminary dissertations 
‘to a succinct and lucid narrative of the origin of\ the war, and 
| had he stated, as he well might have stated, in a dogmatic 
/form his views on the influence of climate-zones.- One of his 
| objects was to create an interest in the war among the English 
people. Depend uponit, the war will have a perennial interest for 
| them ; but the direct way of quickening and enlarging the interest 
| they felt and feel would have been to account for its origin by the 
| simplest method consistent with clearness and intelligibility. The 
| core of the quarrel was the institution of Slavery. From that the 
| conilict sprang, around that the warfare raged in the senate and 
| the field, and to that the historian, with profit to ordinary readers, 
| might have steadily adhered. ‘The introduction of geology and 
meteorology, gratifying to the philosopher, is distracting to the 
| bulk of readers, who, nevertheless, take the keenest interest in the 
| series of astounding incidents which we call the American Civil War. 
| We do not say that the earlier chapters are a blemish from any 
-/ save a popular point of view, but as we also desire that the rights 
| of the war should be understood and the lessons of the war well 
| conned in England, we regret that the introduction was not con- 
fined to a broad, powerful, and succinct historical narrative of 
| those causes which rendered the war inevitable. 
For it was inevitable. The original seed was sown by that 
| Dutch ship which landed twenty negroes on the banks of the 
| James, perhaps we might even say by the first ship which stole 
| negroes on the coast of Africa and carried them to the islands 
|and the continent of the New World. When the colonies re- 
| volted and secured their independence, two rival principles 
| were brought into direct collision, freedom and slavery, free 
labour and slave labour. The ‘irrepressible conflict” dates 
| from the constitution which vainly strove to reconcile these fiery 
opposites; the records of every year from that period contain the 
story of the gradual development of the combat; show how it 
' affected industry, polity, manners, the relations of parties and of 
States inter se; how it governed the foreign policy of the Republic, 
| and was the cause of war. ‘The contest between the free labourer 
| and the slave labourer for territory, between the free citizen and 
| the slaveowner for political power, went steadily forward, over 
| the broad acres of the West and in the council-chamber, ever 
augmenting in violence, ever approaching nearer and nearer to& 





* History of the American Civil War. By John William Draper, M.D., LL.B. 
| 3 vols, Longmans, 
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deadly arbitrament. The immense immigration of free labourers 
from Europe settled the issue before the South resolved on war ; 
but the Southern planters resolved on war because they were 
determined, at any cost, to uphold and extend the institution of 
slavery: That had been for half a century, that was in 1860, the 
pasis of their political system. State rights were a pretext, the 

‘shts of slaveowners was the reality for which they fought. Nor 
could it be otherwise. To domineer in the Union that slavery 
might be maintained, to domineer over the Union by the agency of 
slavery, became gradually, and ever with increasing rigour, the 
aim and the means of ‘*the South ;” and the moment domination 
ceased, war, as an inevitable consequence, began. ‘The two prin- 
ciples, set at work within the Constitution sf 1789, closed in 
death-grips, and freedom strangled the obscene growth of two 
centuries. The strife was fierce and prolonged, the issue, at 
times apparently doubtful but doubtful only in appearance, 
and the Southern planters and the Southern ‘ white trash” threw 
the lustre of genuine heroism over an evil cause. Dr. Draper has 
amply accounted for the origin of this real war of giants; but, for 
the sake of the influence of his excellent work in England, we 
qish that he had selected a smaller canvas and had brought the 
great leading facts more closely and more forcibly together. From 
the history of the immediate causes of war and of the war itself 
we would not strike out a single word. 

At the outset, the war illustrated the uses of defeat. The loss of 
the battle of Bull Run was the salvation of the North, for it roused 
a spirit which thenceforth never flagged until the South was 
atterly exhausted and conquered. A victory by the North might 
have led to a temporary arrangement, but to no real solution of diffi- 
culties which had long passed the bounds of argument, and entered 
the region of passion. But the battle of Bull Run, its significance 
and its effects, were totally misunderstood by a large portion of the 
European public, for many men rushed to the conclusion that in 
intellect and valour, in the conduct of policy and the conduct of 
war, the South was predominant, and they flung their pens into 
what they thought the winning side. Without real knowledge of 
Awerica, without a glimpse of the facts even of that one battle, 
they could not, perhaps, have decided otherwise. Dr. Draper, 
however, is right in his interpretation of the battle. The object 
of the Confederates was to seize Washington; even the victory at 
Bull Run did not secure that end. The national Government sent its 
three-months men against the Confederates, to paralyze their army 
before the term of enlistment expired, and to relieve Washington 
from danger, and although defeated, yet they were successful. 
“From this time the Mexicanization of the Republic ceased to 
be possible,” and in the end the attempt was proved to be a | 
losing game. No doubt, but the priceless use of Bull Run was the 
spur it gave to the North and West. ‘The resolution to win | 
crystallized, and could be dissolved no more. From a purely 
military point of view the campaigns of those four years have an 
interest specially their own; from a mixed political and military 
point of view, they have a high interest; but the highest interest 
in the whole struggle is aroused by the moral forces brought into 
play,—wider and loftier aims, unbroken strength of will, courage 
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“Clad in black, the ungainly-looking President might be seon, after 
| the hour had come for visitors to be excluded, pacing to and fro past 
| the windows of his apartment, bis hands behind him, his head bent 
| forward upon his breast, lost in profound meditation, a picture of sor- 
| row, care, and anxiety. The artist Carpenter, who enjoyed frequent 
| opportunities of thus observing him in his moments of retirement, says, 
| ‘ His was the saddest face in repose that I ever know. His eyes, of a 
| bluish-gray tint, always in deep shadow from the upper lids, which wore 
| unusually heavy, gave him an expression remarkably pensive and tender, 
| often inexpressibly sad. A peculiar dreaminess sometimes stole over his 
| face.’ As is not unfrequently observed of Western men, there were 
| mysterious traits of superstition in his character. A friond once inquiring 
| the cause of a deep depression under which he seemed to be suffering, 

‘I havo seen this evening again,’ he replied, ‘ what I once saw before, on 

the evening of my nomination at Chicago. As I stood before a mirror, 

there were two images of myself,—a bright one in front, and one that was 
| very pallid standing behind. It completely unnorved me. The bright 
| one, I know, is my past, the pale one my coming life.’ And feeling that 

there is no armour against Destiny, he added, ‘I do not think I shall live 
| to see the end of my term. I try to shake off the vision, but it still 
| keeps haunting me.’ He began to receive threatening letters soon after 
| his nomination. He kept them by themselves, labelled, ‘ Letters on 
| Assassination.’ After his death, one was found among thom connected 
| with the plot which had succeeded. ‘I cannot help being in this way,’ 
| he said; ‘my father was so before me. He dreamed that he rode through 
| an unfrequented path to astrange house, the surroundings and furnishing 
| of which were vividly impressed on his mind. At the fireside there was 
| sitting a woman whose features he distinctly saw. She was engaged in 
paring an apple. That woman was to be his wife. Though a very strong- 
minded man, he could not shake off the vision. It haunted him inces- 
santly, until it compelled him to go down the unfrequented way. He 
quietly opened the door of what he recognized to be the house, and saw 
at a glance that it was where he had been in his dream. There was a 
woman at the fireside engaged in paring an apple. And the rest of his 
dream came to pass.'—‘There will be bad news, to-night,’ he said, on 
another occasion.—‘ Why, how do you know that, Mr. President ?’'—‘I 
dropped asleep, and saw in a dream what has often before been the precur- 
sor tome of disaster. I saw a ship sailing very fast.’ And that night bad 
news came! Perhaps, in the opinion of the supercilious critic, these 
idle stories are unworthy of the page of history. The materialist philo- 
sopher may say, ‘ Had Lincoln taken the trouble to hold up a candle be- 
fore his mirror, he might have seen a dozen pale images of it!’ That is 
very true. But does not history record that some of the greatest 
soldiers, statesmen, lawgivers—men who have left ineffaceable marks on 
the annals of the human race—have been influenced by like delusions ? 
There was connected with the most important of all proclamations over 
issued by an American President—the proclamation of slave emancipa- 
tion—an incident of the kind: a vow that in a certain contingency it 
should be put forth. Lincoln implicitly believed that it is the Supreme 
Ruler who determines our fate. Trifles though these may be, it is not 
for the historian to hide them from his reader, who perhaps may add the 
reflection that it is better to have the child-like, innocent dreams of 
Lincoln, than the guilty and appalling midnight visions of the conscience- 
stricken Davis...... Day by day the good sense and integrity of the 
rustic President shone forth more brightly in the sorest trials. It is not 
in foreign wars, but in domestic troubles that the greatness of a ruler is 
seen. In a country of the inhabitants of which it is said that every one 





forgets yesterday, the massive virtues of the President were borne in 
gets y y 


mind. His countrymen learned by experience to look upon him, un- 
polished as he was, as a monolith hewn out of the living rock, and 
capable of safely sustaining the heaviest weight of empire.” 

When discussing the proclamation for the emancipation of the 
Slaves, a step over which he hesitated long, he wound up by saying, 
‘* Whatever shall appear to be God’s will, that I will do;” and it 
is plain that he meditated deeply on so grave a subject. When 
the Confederates crossed the Potomac after the defeat of McClellan 
and Pope in 1862, he made up his mind. ‘I made a solemn vow 


which survives defeat, and a sublime clemency triumphant over | before God,” he said, ‘that if General Lee was driven back from 
the fiercest temptations,—prisoners tortured to death and assassi- | Maryland, I would crown the result by a declaration of freedom 
nation in the capital. Add to this the fact that more than a| to the slaves.” He remembered his vow, and three days after Lee 
million of men were disbanded as easily as a company of English | had recrossed the Potomac the proclamation went forth to the world. 
Militia, that the soldier of yesterday became the hard-working | The figure and character of Lincoln, the uncultivated Western 
citizen of to-day, and we have one of the most striking and one of | man, so simple, strong, and thorough, is one of those which will 





the brightest pages in modern history. 

Dr. Draper does full justice to his subject from the loftier 
points of view. But he is neither so accurate nor so impartial in 
dealing with the attitude of England, nor in his appreciation of 
the Mexican-intervention war. The attitude of England he 
describes from materials furnished by certain newspapers, one- 
sided extracts to the source of which he supplies no reference ; 
and he omits altogether any allusion to the bearing of the work- 
men in our cotton counties, and to the exertions of some journalists 
wuo did not swim with the stream. As to the Mexican war, we 
extered in it for definite purposes, and receded from it the moment 
that the Napoleonic intrigue displayed itself. Our Government 
bad no part in that intrigue, save the unpleasant one of the dupe; 
and a little impartiality, perhaps a little research, would have 
saved Dr. Draper from the serious errors he commits in narrating | 
‘our share in the Mexican expedition. | 

The central figure in the great Secession war will ever be | 
Abraham Lincoln, upon whom so heavy a burden was thrown ; 
and Dr. Draper's little sketch of some of his peculiarities will not 
be unwelcome to many among us who reverence the memory of | 
the great President :— 


| not readily pass away from the memories of men. It stands beside 
| the courtly Washington, for if the latter founded, Lincoln saved the 
| Republic, and more than any other man made it a nation. In 
| saying this we do not overlook the services of his civil coadjutors, 

some of whom, Stanton, for example, have not had justice done 
| them in Europe; nor do we forget the labours of Grant, Sherman, 
!and Sheridan, or of Farragut and Porter, whose high qualities 
| were illustrated during every phase of the war. But the most 
original and perhaps the loftiest character brought to light by the 
conflict, was that of the steadfast President who died so tragically 

just as victory was won, and as the peace he sighed for dawned 
| upon the troubled land. 





THE SYLVESTRES.* 
A PHALANSTERY in the depths of rural East Anglia; the young 
and beautiful Lady of a Suffolk manor deserting her natural social 
allies in order to welcome to her hearth and home a motley crew 
of polyglot socialist adventurers and political refugees; a wild 
Fourierist enthusiast of imposing appearance and fascinating 





* The Sylvestres, By M. Betham Edwards. 3 vols. London: Hurst and Blackett. 
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address who arrives in Suffolk in rags and immediately proceeds to 
to visit the curate of the parish, and to entertain his guests with the 
recitation of *‘ moving passages from Alfred de Musset, Béranger, 
and the Socialist singers of Modern France;” elderly Fourierist 
ladies, with highly unconventional antecedent careers, teaching 
French at a shilling an hour to the children of decorous Suffolk 
radesmen ; rhapsodic and transcendental pzeans in honour of the 
* beloved and revered name of Fourier” addressed to a dull and 
decorous Bury-St.-Edmund’s audience,—riswm teneatis, dwellers in 
what Miss Edwards apostrophizes as “pleasant county of 
Suffolk”? Yet we have but mentioned a few of the wild anoma- 
lies and strange portents which would have to be accepted as 
realities before the reader could regard Miss Edwards’ cleverly- 
written, but erratic and bewildering, story without a sense of the 
incongruous scarcely distinguishable from thatof the ridiculous. As 
itis, wethink Miss Edwards has made no slight mistake in laying the 
scene of her dramatized essay on socialism in the locality she has 
chosen. She obtains, it is true, ample opportunities of pointing a 
contrast between the brilliancy of the intellectual life of her 
socialist band of heroes and the dull stagnation of what—as she 
would probably say with Lord Westbury—Suffolk people ‘are 
pleased to call their minds ;” she is enabled to gratify to the full 
her constitutional antipathy to the clergy, and to display ad libitum 
her powers of word-painting of rural scenery. In fact, a} 
little of that sort of thing comes as a pleasant relief to lengthy 
lucubrations on the solidarity of humanity, or outbursts of 
frenzied oratory such as the following passage from Monsieur 
Sylvestre’s sermon (of thirty-four pages) on the Millennium, 
delivered at the opening of his Suffolk Phalanstery,— 

“‘ How can I give any idea of these grand schemes which to conceive 
was to read the riddle of the moral universe, to discover the sublime 
analogies oxisting between the world of nature and the world of man, to | 
hear and comprehend the mighty harmonies of the social and stellar | 
spheres? Alas! I know not. I can only throw at your feet the golden | 
sheaves I have reaped in these fields, and say, Help yourselves without 
stint or spare. Do you weep, O priests! for the sufferings of your flocks 
that are past heavenly consolation? Do you feel ashamed, O my 
brothers! for the shame you bring upon women? Do you tremble, O | 
my sisters! at the spectacle of little children toiling like bondsmen in a | 
country that owns no slaves? Do you groan, O statesmen! at the 
plague of pauperism that scourges our capitals? Do you bewail, O 
philanthropists ! the dreary lot of the greater number of human beings ? 
Then take counsel of the Fourierists, for they are like the angels that 
come with healing on their wings!” 

Yet we got a trifle tired in turn with an ever-recurring series 
of pictures of meek-eyed cows, browsing in golden pastures 
watered by bright rivulets, plashing musically, by winding 





lanes, with tangled hedges, leading to ‘‘commons glowing 
with sweetly-scented gorse, and alive with  shrill-voiced | 


nomenclature falls short in cataloguing them.” Who does not hens 
the type? She gets no sympathy from Carew, who has little re- 
gard for social science, sanitary associations, and reformatories, but 
wishes to spend his life ‘“‘in the pursuit of the lovely and the 
good,” and argues that society can only be perfected “ by the love. 
of intellectual beauty working from within.” His-mission, he con- 
ceives, is that of the born poet and artist. “As well blamea daffodi} 
for not being an apple-tree,” says he, as blame such a one for not 
being an artist. ‘The clergyman of the place is of course—what 
might be expected in a clergyman drawn by Miss Edwards— 
‘cumbersome and mole-like,”—mole-like mentally as well as 
physically, in his habit of ‘retiring with ungainly haste from the 
daylight into the intellectual darkness in which he lived.” Finally, 
Ingaretha gets herself into the confused state of mind into which 
such people under such circumstances are always supposed to do, 
and when the pioneers of the Socialist horde drop down from the 
skies at a garden party at Culpho Abbey, she is quite prepared not 
only to shelter them, but to furnish them with the means for 
establishing a ‘‘ Phalanstery, or Associated Home ;” with a library 
well stocked with the political works of De Foe, Owen, and De 
Tocqueville ; and for publishing ‘‘ The Germ of Truth,” a fort- 
nightly sermon on the abstract principles of their faith ; followed by 
au invitation to ‘* material bankrupts and moral millionaires, friends 
of Socialism, old followers of the divine Fourier,” to assist in the 
formation of an agricultural community wherewith to establish 
‘¢ the glorification of labour, and bring about the regeneration of 
society by means of harmonious attraction.” She engages herself 
toone of her protégés, a ragged genius of noble birth, but under 
sentence of imprisonment for conspiracy in Paris. Ultimately, on 
the eve of their wedding-day, the villagers rise, burn the Phal- 
anstery, kill the Fourierite prophet and her betrothed ; and she 
afterwards marries Carew, and, we suppose, lives happily as befits 
a Suffolk landowner. 

So much for the story,—what its drift is is not so easy to say, 
As far as we can see, Miss Edwards’ object has been to contrast 
the nobler aspirations that uuderlie all the morbid manifestations 


|of Fourierism and the like with the impracticability of their 


objects ; the selfishness, or folly—or both—of their teachers; and 
the ruin dealt to morals and happiness by the indiscriminate 
application of socialist theories. She is never tired of placing the 
abstract doctrines of the Socialist band in the most favourable 
light, or of advocating them through their mouth in the most 
glowing language. Yet with all the moral grandeur of Monsieur 
Sylvestre, his position in preaching universal brotherhood and 
exercising indiscriminate charity at Ingaretha’s expenseis manifestly 
intended to appear contemptible to the reader. And although we 


rooks and happy larks,” to snug farmyards inhabited (here Miss | are taught almost up to the last to regard Madame Sy lvestre as ab 
Edwards suddenly merges the artist in the agriculturist) by ‘‘ pigs embodiment of all that is pure and high in womans nature, 
of the best breed, long in the barrel, shiny black, small in the ex- | tendered purer and higher still by devotion to the most sublime 
tremities, short-snouted, short-eared.” We do not wish to depre- | doctrines of some etherealized religion of love, in comparison with 


ciate Miss Edwards’ talents as a verbal Gainsborough, or asa judge | Which common Christianity is gross and sordid, what are we to 
of pig-flesh from a picturesque and yet scientifically porcicultural | think when we find that the first friendless refugee who implores 
point of view, but her love for Suffolk and its scenery, with | her for succour is her own daughter, whom she had deserted, 
what she terms “the unforgetting love of childhood,” carries | together with her husband, in order to accompany the eloquent 


her to a pitch of enthusiasm which “ foreigners,” the Suffolk | and fascinating Monsieur Sylvestre to his Fourierist colony in 
equivalent for SapSapor, i.e., the world minus Suffolk, can scarcely | the Far West? And are we to take the following letter ao 
appreciate. | representing the typical modern socialist ?— 


But how came these fervid apostles of a new creed into orthodox | We ne wer I — auth Rane re ag but = vg ag —_ 
i stion? " 2 Sa. | together by that elective affinity without which every-day lile be 

Satie, oven is the we of fiction? ‘There are 0 ab lantern |a burden. We are quite willing to make the mutual sacrifices neces- 
Scenes so grotesquely fanciful that even wonder-devouring child- sary for a solution of the difficulty, namely, to seek our counterparts 


hood can scarce credit its eyes, though aware of the unreality of | elsewhere. My husband thinks he should find his in Central America, 
the whole thing. So it was with us when the voice of a Fourier- | 224 perhaps some birds to stuff also, of which occupation he is passion- 
g ” - vere ” ? ately fond. I can cook excellently, and adore Schubert. As soon as 


ist prophet, pouring forth the ravings of his faith to a Bury-St.- you can send us the passage-money—we have just bad to give up & 
Edmund's audience, broke upon us. Certainly, fiction runs fact dancing-school for want of funds—I will set out for England, and bring 
very hard in Miss Edwards’ pages. Well, the key to the whole| with me our two tame parrots, which will amuse you all greatly.” 

mystery is to be found in the person of a certain Ingaretha| Of course, with personal examples such as these of the followers of 
Meadowcroft, owner of a picturesque abbey and a fine estate. | the divine Fourier, Miss Edwards can hardly be accused of being 
She has spent many years abroad, apparently without control of | a propagandist of his doctrines. It is easy to draw the superficial 
parents or guardians, and has consequently acquired a “ host of | moral from her story. But that is all. If these doctrines are in 
opposing idiosyncracies,” which war against ‘‘ the monotony, the | the abstract so lofty, so noble, inspired by such fervent craving for 
narrowness, and the conventionalism of English country life,”— | the mitigation of human misery and the enhancement of human 
though the neighbouring ‘Tory squires attribute her unfortunate | happiness, how is it that they can find no exponents and no 
‘tidiosyncracies ” to her mother having been taken to a Radical | ministers but glib-tongued dreamers with a penchant for other 
corn-law debate just before her birth. Her only congenial com-| people’s wives and for living at other people’s expense ; false wives 
panion appears to be her neighbour, Mr. Carew Carew—who has| and mothers; grotesquely selfish impostors; and crazy Red Re- 
also travelled in Italy, a qualification essential apparently in Mrs. | publicans? And yet Miss Edwards never ceases, in her fiction, 
Edwards’ eyes for civilization—yet whom she nevertheless can- to excite odium and contempt against a country clergyman 
not make up her mind to marry. She has warm philanthropic because he refuses to welcome Monsieur Sylvestre and his friends 
designs for raising the material condition of her peasantry, but is | as fellow labourers for the good, soul and body, of mankind, and she 
thwarted by her steward, “‘a man made up of so many mean | evidently regards a Suffolk villager as something rather lower thao 
little qualities in homceopathic proportions, that ordinary moral|a beast because he cannot appreciate the “divine Fourier” of 
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her hero. : 
the most fitting exclamation, were the moral world such as one 


would gather from these pages. What, according to her, is to 
be the future, or the moral present, of the man, be he country 
clergyman or Suffolk ploughman, who has never said to himself, 
«The prison-walls of my soul crumbled away. All around be- 
came vast, luminous, melodic. I realized at last what I had 
hitherto striven after darkly, the rich capacity of individual life?” 
By what rule is the preacher who preaches a broad and ripe Chris- 
tianity to be j udged, if he cannot unfortunately understand the say- 
ings of Socialist philosophers, and by what standard is the pleugh- 
man to regulate the morality of his daily life, and to carry out the 
old and simple precept of love to his neighbuur, if the preacher 
to whom he listens is not a ‘* philosopher ” after the ideas of Charles 
Fourier or Saint Simon, and “philosophy” is represented in 
his village by a Monsieur Sylvestre, Miss Edwards does not tell 
us. The fact is that she has allowed her power of facile and 
clever writing to run away with her, and we earnestly recommend 
her, next time she touches subjects so serious, to reflect a little 
more carefully as to what she really means, and into what moral 
culs de sac her too flowing pen may lead her. 





MR. KAVANAGH ON LANGUAGE.* 

Ir is to be hoped that Professor Max Miiller is proof against night- 
mares, or that if he is not, the inevitable ‘some damn’d good- 
natured friend or another” will not show him Mr. Kavanagh’s 
book. Not that we apprehend any danger to Mr. Max Miiller’s 
repose from Mr. Kavanagh’s repeated assertions that he knows 
nothing of etymology, any more than we do to M. Littré’s from Mr. 
Kavanagh’s impetuous offer to bet a thousand francs that his own dis- 
coveries in language are right and M. Littré’s dictionary all wrong. 
The philologists might well enough continue to sleep the sleep of 
the just in spite of the new discoverer’s wagers and denunciations. 
Bat the grotesque and bewildering confusion of this new Origin 
of Language and Myths would surely make their dreams hideous 
for many nights if their waking eyes should unhappily fall upon it. 
What is the hidden crime of the philological faculty that has 
deserved this visitation, or what Nemesis pursues Mr. Kavanagh ? 
Nothing but the extreme anger of the Muses can account for a 
man who has actually read Max Miiller’s Lectures writing two 
volumes to show that all alphabets and all languages come from 
O and J, and deriving barracks thus, war-o/xos. This is perhaps 
the most brilliant, certainly one of the most characteristic, of our 
author’s incidental etymologies. ‘The two volnmes lie in print 
before our eyes ; otherwise we could not have believed how much 
can be effected when a crude ingenuity works on the materials 
furnished by limited knowledge of a few languages, unlimited 
dabbling in many dictionaries, and absolute insensibility to 
historical fact and scientific method. 

Before proceeding to any further account of the new philology, 
it may be convenient to give a specimen of the inventor's accuracy 
in dealing with his authorities and of his linguistic powers. He 
wants to refer to a passage in Max Miiller’s Lectures, he cannot 
find it in either volume, does not know in which of the two it is ; 
he has really looked for it, ‘‘ turned over many pages "! but thinks 
it is “on a left-hand-side page, nearer to the top than the bottom.” 
Towards the end of the second volume we find him “ induced to 
look into a German grammar.” For what? a nice disputed point 
of usage? an analogy lurking in some rare or archaic form ? 
Reader, you will never guess it; the high priest of the new science 
of language looked into a German grammar,—to see what was the 
ordinary form of the participle passive. But what he found there 
is much more surprising. Anybody can look into a grammar, but 
few people could find that only irregular verbs take the prefix ge 
to their past participles in German. That discovery was reserved 
for Mr. Kavanagh. We give it in his own words :— 


«© Who will show us any good?” would certainly be | both to say and to write O. 


This O was presently taken to signify 
(amongst other things) unity, and so was J, standing for one 
finger. As O was liable to mean almost anything, J was added to 
it by way of distinction when it was to mean one. The combina- 


| tion made a for Mr. Kavanagh is quite above dates and places, and 


the cursive Italian letters are for him as primitive as anything else ; 
and from this primeval O and J sprang all the tongues and all the 
alphabets of the world. ‘This is worked out in detail by means of 
convenient subsidiary principles. Oue is that all combinations of 
vowels are equal to one another. A second is that words may 
often be read backwards,—not always; Mr. Kavanagh is very 
angry with a reviewer who formerly accused him of having said 
they might always be read so; but we cannot quite tell what the 
‘often ” means, unless it is as often as Mr. Kavanagh pleases. From 
his expressions about the reading of Hebrew ‘ backwards,” if 
would almost appear that he thinks writing from right to left 
has the effect of being in a reversed order to the Semitic as well 
to the European eye. ‘The confusion of thought which our author 
seems to harbour in earnest is not origiual ; it was anticipated in 
jest in the late Thomas Llood’s letter on Autographs. ‘ The 
Hebrews wrote their Shpargotua backwards.” Mr. Kavanagh has 
failed to produce anything so sonorous and plausible as Shpargotua. 
However, the success of the O and J origin in explaining everything 
see, by the way, afresh proof of the theory; only the two primitive 
vowels occur in this very word origin, clearly symbolizing the lower 
rank of all the rest!) — is further assured by a noble free- 
dom in the permutation of consonants. In blissful ignorance of 
Grimm’s and all other laws, Mr. Kavanagh skips to and fro be- 
tween consonants of different classes and languages of different 
families. We havea discussion of the name Buddha, in which the 
fundamental formula, so to speak, is = F—= B= W= G. Thus we 
get Buddha = boot = foot = good ; and good, better, best come out 
as a perfectly regular comparison boot, booter, bootest. And the 
puzzling French word gars is in the simplest way possible derived 
from fils by the same method. ‘Transposition aud suppression of 
letters are freely resorted to. ‘It is easy to perceive that montl 
is for moon-the, that is, the moon ;” “the p of pater being for the 
aspirate, it must be left out, as no radical part of pater.” Further, 
there is the very fertile priuciple that as everything was originally 
named from the sun, contrary ideas were as often as not signified 
by nearly identical names. This sweeping rule of contraries 
completes Mr. Kavanagh's immunity from all formal restrictions. 
Let us see if we cannot fiud an etymology for our author's name 
on his own principles. Morgan “cannot differ” from mor in 
morning ; in fact, if we are “induced to look into” a German 
dictionary, we find the identical word Morgen. Then in Kav- 
anagh the A =H, an aspirate which may be rejected; ava» 
read as in Hebrew is nava = new ; and since b = w, ag is the same 
as awe, wonder, worship. So the name comes out Morning’s New 
Wonder, Splendour of New Daylight, i.e. the Origin of Lan- 
guage. On the other hand we may just as well say Mor of Mor- 
gan is Word, since Mis the same as JV (a very favourite permu- 
tation this) ; then gan by transposition makes nay = night, dark- 
ness. And Kav of Kavanagh = Caw, chatter ; anagh is obviously 
enough ; and the second result is Word-darkening Prate-enough. 
Let the reader choose between the two symbolisms. If he sticks 
at W for M, he has Mr. Kavanagh’s word for it that ‘‘ the learned 
tell us” the Jf in Latin is the WV in Sanskrit, whence it naturally 
follows that both are the same in English. By the way, the San- 
skrit alphabet is an object of especial aversion on account of its 
squar e-cut letters disguising the primeval round of the O. What 
would Mr. Kavanagh say if he knew that this alphabet treats hie 


| darling O as a diphthong ? 


One instauce must be given of the way history fares at this 
writer’s hands. The derivation of the Fr. espiégle from Eulenspiegel, 
which is pure matter of historical fact, is rejected partly because 





“But in M. Max Miiller’s own language, how are the past participles 
of irregular verbs signified? .... . Such past participles have for 
their sign the word ge attached to them, instead of ¢ or et in regular 
verbs,” 

One cannot resist adding as an obvious example of the two kinds | 
of participles, Wenn so dummes Zeug geschrieben wird, so muss es 
hart getadelt werden. 


of the superficial resemblance to espion, partly because the French 
are more lively than the Germans, and therefore very unlikely to 
have borrowed sucha word. Finally, we have noted two incidental 
discoveries throwing some light on natural history. One is that 
sim in simia and hom in homo are the same; the other is that lord 
is identical with dard, both denoting greatness; this is confirmed 


| by the remark that ‘In the ‘all of tallow we have a very plain 


We trust that the reader will now excuse us from attempting a | instance of the fat of an animal being significant of height.” 


systematic exposition. However, the grand principle may be 


The reader who perseveres to the end will find yet more 


stated shortly enough. ‘The origin of language was on this wise. | surprises awaiting him. ‘There are three appendices, filling the 
While men yet could not speak with their mouths, but held | greater part of the second yolume.~ ‘The first is called a review of 
intercourse only by signs and gestures, they looked up at the sun | the first volume, and confirms it by some further discoveries, 


and made their mouths round after his form, and so they began , amongst them an explanation of the Trinity: the second is akind 





| 
* Origin of Language and Myths, By Morgan Kavanagh. London: Sampson Low, | 
Son, and Marston, 1871, “i 


of grammatical excursus; it is here that Mr. Kavanagh looks into 
a German grammar with the result already mentioned : the third 


: 
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relates a vision in which the author saw Littré and Max Miiller 
confounded and abashed before him, and Littré converted by the 
Origin of Language to belief in a future state. 

It is a pity that Bacon did not extend his celebrated classifica- 
tion of books in the negative as well as in the positive direction. 
There are several degrees on the other side of those books which are 
to betasted. Some are fit to be handled, some to be touched with 
caution, and some to be wholly avoided. As far as concerns 
readers who are at all sensitive in their regard for the true science 
of language, there can be no doubt to which class this work belongs. 


Let not their curiosity induce them to run the risk of the shock | 


they might receive. Compared with this performance circle- 
squaring seems tame and The Earth not a Globe insipid. 
There remains one thing which in fairness to Mr. Kavanagh 
should be mentioned. He does believe in the circulation of the 
blood. 





BEHIND THE BARS.* 
We should be sorry indeed to believe that there would be any 


appropriateness in publishing an English edition of this American | 
book. It describes the treatment of the insane in the private | 


asylums of the United States,—that is, we should hope, and almost 


believe, in the one private asylum in which our authoress was her- | 
self a patient for a space of two years. We gather that this unique | 


volume—the reflections and observations made during the confine- 


ment consequent upon an attack of temporary insanity, and re- | 


corded after the recovery of sanity and liberty—is the work of a 


lady, because all the illustrations of treatment are taken from the | 
Jadies’ wards, and because the whole tone of the book reveals a | 
generous indignation for the patient and readiness to impute | 
motives to the physicians, a disinclination to look at the ques- | 
tion from the physician's point of view and a disposi- | 
tion to generalize, which we hope we are not unfair in| 


thinking more characteristic of woman than of man. And 


yet we do not find—and rejoice that it is so—proof or | 


even evidence that the writer knows of more than the one such 
private asylum of which she was herself an inmate. No doubt, 
she would not be far wrong in supposing that the one of which she 


had experience is by no means a solitary exception; but it is | 


especially true of private asylums that the same system is not likely 


to be adopted at all universally in them, as theories of treatment are | 
as numerous as the opportunities for putting them into practice. | 
Nevertheless, as far as the institution is concerned from which the | 


illustrations are taken, and any others managed on the same prin- 
ciples, a protest against them can scarcely be too strong, nor an 
appeal to humanity at large and to all concerned in particular, to 


inquire deeply and immediately as to the truth of the charges made | 
against them, too earnest. ‘The book is a clever one; not only full | 
of warm commiseration and indignant sympathy for fellow-sufferers, | 
in which we heartily share, but of quick observation, discrimina- | 


tion, and tact, and a sharpness which often detects the mixture of 


unworthy motive but wants the candour, or more probably the | 


insight, to recognize the honest as well as the unworthy. It 
addresses itself to two distinct questions—not in an orderly way, 


for it wanders discursively between the abstract and concrete, dis- | 


cussing alternately the nature of insanity and the treatment 
watched by the writer—the propriety of restraint and rule and 
seclusion in slight or convalescent cases and administered by con- 
scientious physicians, and the severity of the treatment in private 
asylums generally in the United States. Accepting the statement 
as it stands, remembering that it does not assert—though it 
implies—that more than one institution is attacked, it is 
sufficiently serious, and we trust earnestly that no such system, 
or anything approaching it, exists in England. 
pect its existence, it behoves them to look to it at once, 
what does not appear unwise or cruel to an American 
physician may approve itself also to an English one; or, 
looking at it from the writer's point of view, if there are 
dishonest and selfish doctors for the insane in America, there may 
be also in England. The broad charge, then, is, that these pri- 
vate asylums of the United States are for making, not curing, 
insanity, and that patients slightly affected and soon well are 


kept on and on and on till depression and then imbecility ensue. | 


The charges in detail are almost too many to enumerate. The 
patients, concluded on entering to be “suicidal,” have their ‘chests, 
arms, and hands” “bound” in * tow-cloth” ‘ corsets” when 
they go to bed; they are watched during the night by ghostly 
sentries, who wake them periodically with their rattling keys and 


damps turned full on their faces, and report “no sleep”; if they | 





* Behind the Bars. Boston: Lee and Shepard. 1871. 


If any sus- | 


| cry or struggle they are tied to their beds; if they are chert 
and conversable they are called “excited,” and removed to the 
| wards of the really mad and idiotic and imbecile; if patients Converge 
with wit, humour, or originality, the ignorant attendant stops them 
peremptorily, designating their conversation “‘ crazy talk ;” and ig 
attachment springs up between two patients (we mean the attach. 
| ment of one woman for another), they are immediately Separated 
‘and actually prohibited from speaking to each other upon a casual 
meeting in the grounds.” Letters are not allowed to be either 
| written or received, paper aud pens and pencils are forbidden, 
‘“‘The physician would never permit such speaking evidenceg 
|of sanity to write their mark upon the hushed-up friends 
without.” Friends and relatives are not allowed private jp. 
terviews. One lady, from her barred window high up, saw, 
after a two years’ absence, “ her husband pass from the house, and 
proceed to untie his horse. . .. . . She threw up the window ang 
| called to him loudly, but it was of no avail. ..... She paid the 
| penalty of her anguish ; for, as if the doom of not being satisfieq 
| were not enough, she was presently ordered from her room... , , 
| and for the rest of that day she was turned out and locked out of 
| the room, and, moreover, threatened with a dark room below stairs, 
if she did not cease to express her tribulation ; yet she did not 
| faint, or scream, or behave violently.” ‘Tears are regarded as an 
evidence of insanity. ‘‘* Madam,’ said a physician to a patient, 
‘you never can get home until this weakness of shedding tears ig 
| given up.’” “TI simply assert what I have seen,” says the writer, 
| **that many a female inmate in an asylum is detained far beyond 
the natural expectations of faniily or friends, simply because of 
their habit of weeping in misery. And it may chance that on 
| first entering the place, this habit was nothing in comparison with 


| whatit afterwards became from the continuance of the detention,” 
If a patient walk fast, the physicians and attendants alike brand 

him as “excited ;” if slowly, as ‘‘ depressed ;” if he talks much, 
he is ‘* exhilarated ;” if little, he is ‘‘in one of his moods ;” when 
downcast, he is ‘‘ morbid ;” if he weep, ‘* emotional ;” if greatly 

| depressed, “ very suicidal,”—suicidal! though he is hopeless, as the 
writer remarks, in ‘‘ that he cannot get into, not out of the world.” 
These may be but the expressions of foregone conclusions, but 

they are death to the hopes of the patient, and show, at best, a very 
| complete unfitness for their work on the part of doctor and nurses. 
| These nurses, we are told, are, in the female wards, all very young 
women, and to all intents aud purposes neither more nor less nor 
| better than housemaids, with neither the tenderness of a sufferer 


| nor the experience of age. So destitute are they of the latter, that 
| the patients often have to nurse each other; and so completely 
without the former, that the aged lady and the delicate girl are 
| alike domineered over, threatened, and insulted. ‘They are treated 


| like children, and like naughty children, and often as only these 
| would be treated in crael and unnatural families. A horrible 
feature of this—it would be unfair to say of these asylums— 
is the frequent use of the restraint-chair and the feeding-pipe, 
which are resorted to on the slightest, or rather without the 
slightest excuse ; partly, it seems, to save the expense of procuring 
tempting or even reasonably nice food, and partly from a sort of 
habit of bullying; and our author believes that the use of the 
bandages at night and of the restraints generally is to set the 
attendants at liberty, and so decrease the cost and trouble of 
management. Such an institution as this, in which patients are 
not only debarred from intercourse with friends, cither personal or 
by letter, however slight the nature of their illuess, but are actually 
' made worse by bad nursing, bad food, rough and even cruel usage, 
punishment for natural feeling, and separation from those they 
learn to like, and even driven mad by a year’s sole intercourse 
with patients suffering the very worst forms of this saddest malady, 
| —suchan institution, wesay—but lias not the author unintentionally 
exaggerated ?—ought to be swept from the face of the earth, and 
the physician hung from the bars of his gratings with his own 
straps and tow-cloths. But we cannot believe that for the sake 
of filling these institutions and keeping them full, there is in 
the present day a body of physicians, or even many a physician, 
or even one, who deliberately deceives his patients and their friends, 
insinuating much that he dare not affirm, hoodwinking and over- 
reaching the trustees of his asylum, betraying the trust of his 
patients’ guardians, cruelly keeping asunder for months and 
years child and parent, husband aud wife; and more than all this, 
by rough and brutal treatment, by isolation, aud by association 
with the worst forms of the disease, plotting to prolong and even 
increase and make permanent a malady so terrible, and chuckling 
the while at the increasing plethora of his purse. 

If our author stopped short after unfolding the baneful effects 
| of the system which uses repression, isolation, physical restraint, 
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ts—especially in slight or improving cases—we should | where he may make “bags” that will make a figure in the Times ; 
‘oin heartily in the warm appeal in behalf of these unfortu- | but if he wants to escape that curse of crowding which so haunte 
te sufferers which breathes through her whole book, and of |us now-a-days, if he does not mind walking honestly for a 
which the following passage is a striking illustration :— day of ten hours, and will be satisfied with some fifteen or twenty 
“Most of the well patients in an asylum, who are living there in mere brace as his reward ; if he can be content with three or four salmon 
conformity to the prolonged system of cure, feel keenly the want of use-| or grilse seldom more than twelve pound in weight, or two or 


|, practically useful, occupation, and the utter wastefulness of life there. | three dozen sea-trout ; if he can condescend to the humble sport of 
he live in constant self-reproach for the time that is passing unem- lt fishi ree er lly if h . "ome . 
boat and in such contrast to that of the world outside. Even though | ‘Pout-fishing, and especially if he appreciates the pleasure of trying 
P ? 


they may bave work brought to them, or are employed in charitable | water where, possibly, a line has never been thrown before (the 
sewing, or choose to send home garments of their own making up, this | island, in some places, seems to be more water than land), let him 
is a merely incidental ————- ai ae = bon = which | ¢o to ‘The Lewes”; or, we should rather say, let him go if he 
they feel themselves physica y an menta y capabie. n ere are | t «i t 1 a f t th di > 
‘ome who cannot bring themselves to work for those at home ; they are | CaN get some intro uctions, for to the ordinary roving sportsman 
rendered nervous and impatient at the very thought of working for and | the place is peculiarly inaccessible, being divided into a few large 
fixing their minds, through the operation, upon those from whom they are | shootings with scarcely an inn outside the capital town. Or if he 
cat off, If they cannot see them, know of them, communicate with them, | ; f that h t ceeeeunh (nh aaee duleinn tinal . 
then they say they cannot sit and think of them. They try to keep up with | BE es SEs Sagas Joy & thorougaly geumine 
the system prescribed—to forget them, banish them, and live as if the | account of sport without any thought of sharing it, let him read 
asylum and its interests were their only world. With some patients it | Sixty-Oue’s ” Reminiscences of The Lews. 
is a constant struggle between tho present and the past—betwoen/ 4+ ig indeed the genuine character of the book that strikes the 
memory and reality; and in this confusion what a tax and strain comes | aie : B ks of : sa ly th 
upon the heart and the understanding! What harassments of the | reader at once. 20ks of sporting adventure are commonly nad 
imagination and what denial must be exercised to keep up with such an records, apocryphal or otherwise, of a few weeks’ adventures im 
uonatural code of life 4 W _ they a the a daties 4 regions which the writer has never scen before and cares little to 
filled up the too short hours, the events crowded in o pusiness, necessity, | +: “TNE a : aacallasll , 
or slensar®, the change and variety of the day, the spring and motion of | vans megs and they are almost of neseaity wy qgetats. The 
life which cries out, ‘No time! no time!’ instead of, ‘ What shall wo do Writers think that they must justify their appearance in print by 
with it?’—what a shock comes upon them in the contrast! Let those enormous bags of game or baskets of fish. ‘‘Sixty-One’s” book is 
who love their own way think of this moral rigour, those who may stroll not of this kind. He writes of his home of twenty years with 
where they please, who indulge in their amusements, enjoy freedom of | ffecti hicl itivel lie . home 
action, their visits and their visitors, thoir particular church, their ® affection aud a regret which are positively pathetic ; and thoug 
favourite minister and physician, their chosen companions and selected he peoples his scenes with some life-like and characteristic per- 
servants, and all the social latitude and liberty of an unfettered life—in sonages, sporting companions, keepers, gillies, and the like, he puts 
short, have their own independent management of themselves. Let ji. own personality, as far as any record of great achievements 
those who hold possession of all these privileges fancy themselves cut, ea} . ~ 
suddenly off from them all, sensible of the place they are removed to, | 8 concerned, into a modest background. If anyone, then, wants. 
and the primal cause of the removal, yet now, while in a rational | to understand the consuming pyssion for the sports of Highland 
condition, living under the prescribed regulations of an insane asylum.” life, a passion bred of the old savage instinct of the chase and that 
The outcome of the whole thing, however, seems to be this,—that | love of nature which comes from the culture of modern life, let 
without doubting our author's facts, or even denying that there are | him read this book. ‘There is no sort of fine writing in it; it sets 
some grounds for the belief in the suggested motives, we cannot what, according to all rational views of life, is a most dispropor- 
accept the views put forward on this subject without hearing the | tionate value on the pursuits which form its topics, and it has the 
doctors’ side of the question. but we can and do most earnestly agree positive fault, into which the kindly recollections of the author 
with what is really the important point in the book, the necessity leads him, of being too gossippy about scenes and persons of by- 
for much freer intercourse between the patient and his or her! gone times; but it is a genuine transcript of feeling. It is said 
friends. It seems clear that from time to time the relatives that players get into a way of thinking that the stage is the real 
should not only have private interviews with patients free from world and actual life a show. So here, as we read, we fancy 
the espionnage of the physician, but be permitted to examine the author turning from what we call real life, the life of politics 
as unreservedly as possible the saner patients who have and literature, to river and loch, deer forest and salmon pool, as 
daily intercourse with their charge, and also the nurses and) being the scenes in which the chief interests of existence are 
attendants. These will all know much more of the usual | centred. Of course, as one might expect from the experiences of 
and unrestrained toue of the patient’s mind than the cleverest one who has lived for the best part of his life with gun or rod in 
physician can, whose very presence not only banishes the natural hand, particular chapters have a definite interest. Ihere is, for 
play of thought and manner, but puts in its place a timid and instance, the chapter on “* Woodcocks,” a most graphic and interest- 
suspicious behaviour. In English private asylums, free and ing bit for those whose tastes lie that way. Whose mouth, at least 
private intercourse with friends is allowed, and it is singular among those who know ouly English coverts, will not water at 
that national jealousy—we suppose—has led the author, while hearing of thirty-one woodcocks in a single day, and that to one 
quoting largely the merciful and wise system adopted in Eng- gun, not, as the writer owns, a very “ straight-shooter”? Again, 
land by Conolly, ITill, Maudsley and many others, to taunt us not- all that “Sixty-One” says about his dogs is full of value and in- 
withstanding—justly, we admit —with regarding lunacy as almost struction. We, that is, this preseut writer, have also our “ re- 
crime, and hiding the thing away from social and even domestic | miniscences of The Lews,” and we may possibly not be wholly 
life as a shame and disgrace. In many forcible passages this feel- | impartial, yet we cannot help thinking that our readers, if at least 
ing is condemned and deprecated, and yet it is significant that both they have ever known anything of the passion of sport, will fee} 
author and editor conceal their names, thus endorsing the popular something of the interest that this volume has had for us. 
view in the most impressive manuer. For our own parts, we = 





and threa 


should rejoice to see all but dangerous lunatics —and in Gheel they | . 7 " 
Tppr r a hl > rr > 
say there are none such—free and made much of ; treated as they CURREN fr Ll PERA RE, 





are treated in Gheel, as entitled to liberty, aud claiming and) piyjiceheca Classica. The Iliad of Homer, with English Notes. By ¥. 
receiving every possible indulgence. A. Paley, M.A. Vol. IL (Whittaker ; Bell.)—In a very interesting 


sensei crteastsdttaianitsare preface to this volume Mr. Paley returns to the charge in the matter of 

REMINISCENCES OF “THE LEWS."* the date and authorship of the Homeric poems as we huve them. He 

F , : totally disbelioves in the story of an edition which we owe to the care of 
Iris possible that some of our readers may not kuow where “ The Pisistratus. Our Homer, he thinks, was made up about the middle of 
Lews” is, or knowing generally that it is the northernmost of the | the fifth century B.C., out of a mass of materials, viz., the songs of the 
Hebrides, may be surprised to find what a considerable place it is, rhapsodists, which till then had never beon committed to writing. We 
not less, indeed, than sixty miles in length, and, after Ireland, the confess that his arguments are weighty ; to some of them we ourselves 
largest of the British Isles. ‘There are few reasons, indeed, why see no answer, though we feel that there may be ananswer somewhere ; but 
any one, except herring-fishers and sportsmen, should make | the theory, as a whole, we still refuse to entertain. Mr. Paley arrays a 
acquaintance with it. ‘I'v the tourist it presents few attractions, long list of word-forms which, he says in effect, are sham archaisms. 
a large Druidical circle on the west coast being the only notable We are always glad to see what so accomplished a scholar has to say on 
“sight,” and the scenery, except in the southern extremity of the ‘his subject, but we doubt his capacity, let him be as learned and skil- 
island, where it resembles, though it does not equal, the magnifi- ful as he may, to determine such a point, the dialectical peculiarities of 
cent outlines of Skye, being tame and uniuteresting. But for the lengangp epohien ie oo semete 6 ye bey 7 ogee ~—s _ 
sportsman it has charms of no common kind. He will not find, ohn jan ee 6S ae we ee viernes 


. A : J . Morley discovered was really Miltonic or no? ‘Then there is the argu- 
indeed “a vhere i > vil y : : 
» mighty rivers where salmon, fifty pounds “ss weight, will ment that the dramatists never take their Trojan scenes from our 


lead him in break-neck pursuit through pools and rocks, or moors Homer. Is it not possible that they purposely went to the /ess familiar 
poems for their materials? Does not Virgil, who certainly had our 








= ° - . ro i +: ” . 
Twenty Years’ Reminiscences of The Levs. By “ Sixty-One.” London: Horace Cox. | 
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Homer, introduce allusions not Homeric, making, for instance, 
Paris a great boxer? Then, again, the Homeric armour is more 
complex, and therefore Mr. Paley thinks, more modern. than that pic- 
tured on the oldest Greek vases. But is it true that the most complex 
must be more modern? Suppose some critic should argue thus 2,000 
years hence, comparing a Lifeguardsman’s cuirass with the elaborate 
defences of a knight temp. Richard I.! A very plausible argument 
might be built up to show that armour was simplified as the art of war 
advanced. On the subject of armour we may notice the fact that bronze 
is the common material throughout Homer, iron a precious metal. 
Would an Ionic Greek writing about 450 B.C. have been so consistent 
én this usage? Much deponds, of course, upon the question whether Mr. 
Paley is right in saying that though there was writing, there was no 
written literature among the Greeks before the time of Herodotus. 
Our impression is that the date is at least a century too late, that the 
literary culture among tho Greeks of an earlier age was such, especially 
in its variety, as to imply some sort of apparatus of books. The illegi- 
bility of the letters on the vases is no argument. The accomplishment 
ef writing was limited to professional scribes, and would be imitated 
with the greatest difficulty by the potter when he had occasion to use 
it. One might easily find English pottery of recent date with most 
elumsily-shaped inscriptions. Mr. Paley’s power as an interpreter of 
the text stands quite apart from any question about his views on author- 
ship, &c. We gladly repeat an opinion that was expressed in reviewing at 
length the first volume of the “ Iliad,” that it is of the very highest order. 
As far as this is concerned, the young scholar can find no better guide. 


Dene Hollow. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 3 vols. (Bentley.)—De Quincey 
notices on some occasion the strango fatality which doomed to a prema- 
ture death anyone who happened to hold any office or other possession 
which it was convenient for the poet Wordsworth to have. We are 
reminded of the remark by the apology which Mrs. Wood feels con- 
strained to make for the extraordinary mortality which prevails among 
her characters. She cannot help herself, she gives us to understand. 
There was this dreadful mortality; she only tells us facts, real histories 
which have come within her knowledge. Uulucky mortals, wo say, 
whom destiny has marked out as the sudjects of Mrs. Wood's pen, even 
though in another sense it confer immortality! That those who stand 
between the hero and his title and estates should perish to a man we cannot 
te surprised at; that is tho common fate of families which are unlucky 
enough to have a hero among their younger branches. But the doom which 
overtakes numbers of innocent people quite free from the guilt of 
occupying so unseemly a position is too fearful. But it is idlo to criti- 
cize facts. Lot us rather beg Mrs. Wood to acquaint herself with less 
doleful histories. For did she not seek to pull so fiercely at our heart- 
strings, we could read her with pleasure. She knows, as our readers 
scarcely need to hear from us, how to tell a story, weaving an oxcellent 
plot, and making her characters, if not very profound and subtle studies, 


still sufficiently like life. The mysteries which sho brings into Dene | 


Hollow aro, itis true, of but little account. Of one, the ghost, it does not 
require any sagacity to discover the explanation, and the other, the 
shadow, is not, as far as we can see, explained at all; but the story has 
plenty of surprises for the reader, and keeps up his interest in a reason- 
sblo sort of fashion to the end. When we add to this the well-deserved 
praise that there is not a syllable in the novel to which objection can 
be taken, we have given to Dene [Zollow a sufficiently strong recom- 
mendation. 


The Daily Life of Our Farm. By tho Rev. W. Holt Boover. (Brad- 
feury and Evans.)—This is a pleasant, gossiping book, containing ex- 
tracts from a diary which extends over about five years, and in which 
the author, a well-known writer on matters agricultural, and a gentle- 
man who contrives to make farming piy, has jotted down some of his 
most noteworthy experiences. We frank!y confess our inability to judge 
of the practical value of the advice which Mr. Beever gives to those who 
would follow in his steps. But that it has the look of boing very sensible, 
that it takes in all sorts of subjects, some of them such as may well 
interest readers whose farming is limited to a rood or so of garden, that 
the writer's tone when he deals with human things is very wise and 
kindly, and that generally the Daly Lise of Our Furm ia a good book to 
read, we can affirm with complete assurance. We notice one curious 
story which Mr. Beever tells @ propos of the superstition of his neigh- 
tours. A ferryman’s son was drowned. His friends put quicksilver 
into a new baked loaf, threw it into the river, which was then in flood, 
and ran along the bank confident that where it stopped there would the 
body be found. Unhappily, they lost sight of their guide. Now we 
remember that Sir Samuel Baker tells us, in his “ Nile Tributaries,” how 
he gained great glory with a tribe of Arabs by telling them how they 
might find the body of a girl who had been drowned. Tho method was 
to throw a log into the river and watch where the eddies of the stream 
carried it, the log being of the size of the missing girl. What tho loaf 


and quicksilver mean is beyond us, but probably they mean something. | 


These queer expedients, though they often look like moro charms, 
generally have a meaning. 

Moorland and Stream, with Notes anil Prose Idyls on Shooting and 
Trout-fishing. By W. Barry. (Tinsley.)—The love of field sports is so 


for which they would find it hard to account. There is a healthy, bree 
. sus - , y, 
open-air freshness about such writings, and the descriptions of lon 
tramps over heath and moorland are refreshing to the city-pent man 
but the secret of his satisfaction lies deeper, in that instinct of the natural 
man which may bo either suppressed or left undeveloped, but which js 
seldom quite extinguished. We wish we could say that Mr. Barry's 
Moorland and Stream is a work of this sort. It might, we believe, haya 
been made so; but it is not, in spite of the genuine sportsman-like 
feeling it shows its writer to possess, and in spite of very good descrip. 
tive touches of wild Irish and rustic English scenery, more than a second. 
rate copy of greater masters. As long as Mr. Barry keeps to his gun 
and his fishing-tackle he is more than readable. Something of the 
touch of a master of his craft makes us follow his wonderful hits and 
not less wonderful misses with admiration and pleasure. His account 
of the life and ways of his Irish uncle, nothing if not a sportsman, his 
anecdotes of dogs and snatches of English character are good; but his 
prose idyls are prosy where they are not vulgar, and they fill up too 
much of the slender volume before us, not to make us wish sincerely 
that it were yet slendorer. Let Mr. Barry carefuly avoid oye. 
passages, so called, in any future work, and not attempt to be poetical. 
Let him eschew prose idyls and stick to his sportsman’s craft, and his 
notes may run to twice their present length without wearying his readers, 
New Eorrtoxs.—Sir Thomas Watson publishes a fifth edition, revised 
and enlarged, and brought up to the present state of medical knowledge, 
of Lectures on the Principles and Practice of Physic. 2 vols, (Longman.) 
—The lectures were originally delivered to the students of King’s 
College twenty-sight years ago, and have long been, as was to be 
expected from the reputation of their author, larpay Torumeiporaros, 
a standard work. In another domain of knowledge, where, as in 
medicine, numberless obscure causes tend to make our progress very 
slow, we have the Book of the Farm. 2 vols. By Henry Stephens, 
(Blackwood.)—Twenty years havo passed since the last edition of this 
work appeared, years spont by the author in gathering knowledge from 
men and books, and above all, from the experiences of practical agri- 
culture. The period has brought enough of change, especially in the 
articles of machinery and manures, to necessitate a very considerable 
revision of the work, which is indeed, as the author tells us, “in great 
part rewritten.” Mr. Stephens’ personal experience has, we gather, 
been gained in the scene of the best of British agriculture, the Lothians, 
The day when farmers could despise “ book-learning ” have gone by, and 
the practical man could not, we imagine, have a better assistant than the 
Book of the Farm. In the same connection we may montion another 
standard work, the Horticulturist, by J. C. Loudoun (Warne). The book 
has been revised, and in the case of one or two chapters rewritten, by 
Mr. W. Robinson, author of “Alpine Flowers,” &c., and A Practical 
Treatise on the Cultivation of the Grape Vine, by William Thomsoa 
(Blackwood). Mr. Thomson is gardener to the Duke of Buccleuch at 
| Dalkeith. We havo to notice a new edition of Lord Macaulay's 
| History of England. (Longmans.)—This is to be included in two 
| volumes, of which the first is before us. It is another modern marvel 
| of printing. The volume of Miscellanies and Speeches is already familiar, 
and it is sufficient to say that it has beon reissued. ‘We have also 
before us the first volume of a new edition of Zhe Works of W. M. 
Thackeray. (Smith and Elder.)—This edition, which has a neat appear- 
ance and convenient form, is to be completed in twelve volumes, to be 
published monthly. The first contains Vanity Fair, and has for frontis- 
piece an excellent portrait of the author. Messrs. Strahan publish a 
new edition in ono volume of Mr. William Gilbort’s Shirley Hall Asylum, 
In theology we have A Compendium of Biblical Criticism, revised and 
enlarged by Froderic Sargent (Longmans), Duty and Doctrine : a Book of 
Sermons, by the Rev. S. B. James (Partridge); and St. Peter, His Name 
and His Office, by Thomas W. Allies, M.A. (Washbourne). Mr. Allies 
is known as the author of “The Formation of Christendom.” Is 
| it an established interpretation among Roman Catholic theologians that 
| the “one Shepherd of tho ono fold” is St. Peter? We should have 
thought that the words applied to One greater even than the 
| Prince of the Apostles.” But one learns to be surprised at nothing 
| that Ultramontane devotion says of the Virgin; St. Peter, or the 
| Pope. In the reissue of Zhe Aldine Edition of the British Poets 
| (Bell and Daldy), we have the Poetical Works of John Dryden.— 
| The Rev. John S. B. Monsell publishes a now edition of Parish 
| Musings (Rivingtons), and we have also before us the three volumes of 
| a cheap edition of The Poetical Works of Mr. Nicholas Michell (Tegg). 
| That Mr. Michell’s name is wholly unknown to us we cannot say, but 
we should bo much surprised to find that it is known to many of our 
readers. That a cheap edition of his pootry should be called for strikes 
us with some surprise. There must be somewhere a pootry-reading 
| public of which we know nothing, and which judges of its authors by other 
| standards than ours. Tn caso this notice should wander into the region 
| which it inhabits, wo say that the titles of the three volumes before us 
are Sibyl of Cornwall, Pleasure, and The Poetry of Creation. ——In Bell's 
Inglish Poets (Griffin) we have Spenser and his Poetry, by G. L. Craik, 
LL.D. The plan of the work is to give, besides a life of the poet and 
| general criticism, a connected account of the poems, with extracts 
|and hints at the interpretation.—~We have also to notice a new 
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inborn in Englishmen, that even to those who seldom or never handle gun | odition of Antiquarian Gleanings from Aberdeenshire Records, by Gavin 


or rod a good book of hunting or shooting adventures has a fascination | Turreff (Aberdeen: Murray). 
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an), Advent Sermons, 16M0 ....sessrese-erenees (Hodder & Stoughton) 
), Life and Death of the Sublime Society of Beefsteaks (Bradbury) 
tine (J.), Lilias Lee, and other Puems, cr 8vo ...(W. Blackwood & Sons) 
Ballan W.) and Palmer (E. H.), Jerusalem, the City of Herod, &c. ...(Bentley) 
Besant (To ‘Handbook of In-door and Out-door Sports, 12mo (Hamilton & Co.) 
8 Mrs.), Hartland Forest, a Legend of North Devon, er 8vo......(Longman) 
Bray ( as Carols, New and Old, edited by H. R. Bramley, roy 8vo (Routledge) 
ee H_), Handbook of Mineralogy of Cornwall and Devon .,.(Longman) 
—_ (R), Memories of the British Museum, 8¥0 ......-se-sesessseeeeee(Bentley) 1 
at ‘of Zion, edited by Tristram, cr 8vo (Seeley) 
Dee ale (Duc), Lives of Princes of the House of Condé, 2 yols 8vyo (Bentley) 30/0 
Dp eeartine (A.), Twenty-Five Years of My Life, 2 vols........0.c0:e000 (Bentley) 24/0 
De ison (E., M.P.), Letters. and other Writings, ed by Sir B. Leighton (Bentley) 7/6 
— (H. P.), Young Collector's Handy-Book of Botany, 12mo (Reeve & Co.) 4/6 
Peatiake (C. L.), History of the Gothic Revival, imp 8vo . .(Longman) 31/6 
(Hon. E.), Letters from India, 2 vols cr Svo.. .(Bentley) 21/0 
Frassinetti, Dogmatic Catechism, from the Italian, 12 oo shbourne) 3/0 
Gay's Fables, od by O, F. Owen, illus by Harvey, cr 8V0 .........00 (Warne & Co.) 5/0 
Guaot (M), Christianity in Relation to Society and Opinion, cr 8vo ...(Murray) 9/0 
Harrington (J.). Eighteen Views of St. George's Chapel, Windsor (Low & Co.) 63/0 
Harry Waters and John Heard; or, Like Seed, Like Fruit, er 8vo (S. P.C. K.) 2/0 
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Hawthorne (N.). Sketches from French and Italian Note-Books ...... (Strahan) 24/0 
Henty (G. A), The Young Frane-Tireur, 12mo ........ eooorceces (Griffith & Farran) 5/0 
Heartley (C. A.), Sermons on Subjects of Recent Controversy (J. Parker & Co.) 5/0 
Hllbein and his Times, by Professor Woltmann, 4t0 ........c.ccccssesceeree (Bentley) 31/6 
Hook (Dean), Life of Archbishop Parker, 8vo. (Bentley) 15/0 
Ingelow (Jean), Mopsa the Fairy, 12m0 ......-+. (Strahan) 5/0 
Insula Sanctorum, the Island of Saints, 12M0.......+.0-se-eenesee (Wasibourne) 1/0 
Jacox (F.), Bible Music, Variations in many Keys, cr 8vo(Hodder& Stoughton) 6/0 
Jacox (F.), Secular Annotations on Scripture Texts, 2d Ser (Hodder& Stoughton) 6/0 
Jones (Dr. Bence), The Royal Institution, its Founder, &c., cr 8vo ...(Loagman) 12/6 
Leslie (C. R.), Pictures of, with Description by J. Dafforne, folio ......... (Virtue) 15/0 
Lover (S.), Handy Andy, illustrated, 8vo. (Routledge) 6/0 
Lyne (A. A.), The Midshipmen’s Trip to Jerusalem, cr 8VO .......04 (Low & Co.) 10/6 
Macduff (J. R.), St. Paul in Rome, 12mo (Nisbet) 4 

Mahaffy (J. P.), Prolegomena to Ancient History, 8v0 ........... + -++.(Longman) 14,0 
Marlitt’s (E.), The Old Maid's Secret, cr 8vo (Strahan) 10/6 
Maxwell (J. C.), Theory of Heat, 12mo.......... (Longman) 3/6 





Mayers (MM. J.). Establishments and Voluntaryism Contrasted, cr 8vo (Seeley) 2/6 
Merrifield (C. W.), Technical Arithmetic and Mensuration, 12mo ...(Longman) 
Montgomery (Mrs. A.), Mine Own Familiar Friend, 3 vols ...(Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 
Morris (D.), Class-Book History of England, 12mo..... _ wee (Longman) 3/6 
Natural-History Sketches, by the Old Bushman, cr 8vo (Warne) 5/0 
Neil (Ross), Lady Jane Grey, Inez, or the Bride of Portugal, &c. (Ellis & Green) 8/0 
New Testament, with brief Commentary, vol 2, cr 8vo. S. PLC. K. 

People’s (The) Martyr, a Legend of Canterbury, 12mo ... 
Punshon (W. M.), Sketch of his Life, with Recent Sermons, 
Richardson (A. S.), Stories from Old English Poetry, cr Svo ... 
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JAMES L. DENMAN, WINE MERCHANT, 


papearens | ar eager wad GREBE and BUN Santan wr ue? 
y, mdon, solicits a trial of the following UR and ad 
BRANDIED WINES, which for price and quality cannot be surpassed :— 


GREEK BURGUNDY (Red and White » possess all the 
qualities of the finer sorts of French Burgundy, and are most 
strongly recommended for their body, flavour, and bouquet. 
Unapproachable at the price—In quantities of not less than four 
eg aan ee ae rea | 

Singledoz. .. 9... = =m ww «a 0 « Bab 


LA GAUPHINE CLARET, 2 full-bodied South of France 
_ Wine.—In quantities of not less than four dozens ooo perdoz. 9s 64. 
Single doz. ... 0 ow ov oe oo =o owe owe LOS B. 


NATURAL SHERRY, from CADIZ, a very clean and 
nice dry Wine, without acidity —In quantities of not less than four 

GABON nr weenie wee (is OS. BS 
Single doz. ... se. ~~“ - ~s - = —« @ we ee 
(Can be tasted free.) 

The above Wines are admirably adapted for | h and dinner; will greatly 
improve with age in bottle; and will upon trial be found from their distinctive 
characters to fulfil every domestic requirement. Cases and bottles to be returned 
or paid for. Cross Cheques National Bank. Detailed Priced Lists forwarded 
on application, 


JAMES L. DENMAN, 20 Piccadilly, London. 




















PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET (Conner Or Cuancery LANs), LONDON, E.C. 
HE PUBLIC supplied at Wholesale Prices, and Carriage paid to the Country on 
orders over 20s. Per ream, 
Fine Cream-Laid Note (a cheap paper)... an a ons ove owe 3/0 
Superfine Cream-Laid Note (much approved) a ae ee ee 
Superfine Thick Cream-Laid Note (especially recommended)... ove ww. 5/0 
Straw Paper, “ Patent” (adapted for rapid writing)... ove oe eve ae 
Foolscap Papers, blue or cream ... sxe ave wee wee wwe 10/6, 12/6, & 14/6 
Outsides Foolscap ... i... eee -— m we 8. o oe «= 6/6 
Letter Paper for Scribbling on ove ove eco plain, 4/0; ruleddo. 4/6 
New “ Vellum Wove Club-House” Note on eco + five quires for 2/6 
Superfine Cream or Blue Envelopes, 4/6, 5/6, and 6/6 per 1,000. 
Large Blue Wore Commercial Envelopes, 3/6 and 4/6 per 1,000. 
COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1/0 per 100, Polished steel dies sunk 
by the best artists in the trade at about half the prices charged by the retail houses. 
An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing full description, with prices of 








a 5/9 | Account Books, Copying Presses, Inkstands, Stationery, Cabinets, Postage Scale: 
fom § Despatch Boxes, Travelling Writing-Cases, Desks, post free. Xs 








Searle (E.), Friends and Neighbours, a Tale, cr 8V0 .....+.00..000 Re 

Sketches in the House of Commons, by a Silent Member, vol 2, cr 8vo (Provost) 2/0 
Smart (H.), Cecile, or Modern Idolaters, 3 Vols CF SVO ......-ceceeseereeres (Bentley) 31/6 
Stowe (H. B.), My Wife and I, 12m0 ...........0.seseereeeeee (Low & Co.) 6/0 
Strange (T. L.), The Speaker's Commentary Reviewed, cr 8vo ......... (Trtibner) 3/6 


Tarn (E. W.), Practical Geometry for the Architect, &c. 


, 5vo (Lockwood & Co.) 12/6 





White (A. B.), Little Folk-Songs, fcan 4to 
Wood (Mrs. H.), Bessy Rane, cr 8vo.. 


(Low & Co.) 5/0 
(Bentley) 6/0 





Wood (Mrs. H.), Verner’s Pride, cr Svo 


(Bentley) 6/0 





Wood (J. G.), Insects at Home, Svo 


(Longman) 21/0 | the Managsr. 








Nature's Cure FOR RH&UMATISM, GOUT, AND DgoILITY. 


OZONODIZED IODINE BATHS, 
At the GRANVILLE HOTEL, Isle of Thanet. 
Boarding terms for the Winter Season now commenced, 10s 6d a day.—Address 





MESSRS. GABRIEL'S SEDADENT. 


THE CURE FOR TOOTHACHE. 
Sold by all Chemists. Price 1s 144; post free, 1s 3d. 


This extraordinary application, marvellous in its effects, gives immediate reliof 
without injuring the tooth, and forma a temporary stopping. 


Prepared only by 


Messrs. GABRIEL, Dentists, 


C H L 


CHLORALUM IS THE FEVER PREVENTATIVE. 
CHLORALUM IS ODOURLESS DEODORIZER, 
CHLORALUM IS NON-POISONOUS. 

CHLORALUM IS A SAFEGUARD AGAINST INFECTION. 


Oo R A LU M, 


THE SAFE HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT. 


LIQUID. 
POWDER. 


WOOL, 
WADDING. 


THE CHLORALUM COMPANY, 1 Great WINCHESTER STRERT BUILDINGS. 





64 LUDGATE HILL, CITY, and ) LONDON, PROXAL POLYTECHNIC.—The Arabian Mystery becomes 


56 HARLEY STREET, W., 
(Their only Establishments), 


Where they practise their painless system of DENTISTRY. 


(Established 1315.) 





fracteur, and the Catastrophe at Stowmarket, 
Silver Wedding.” Paris in Ruins, Vocalist, Miss Alice Bath, All showa morning 
or evening. (See programme). 


still more mysterious. Professor Pepper on Gun-Cotton, Dynamite, Litho- 


Mr. Grossmith, Jun.'s, “The 





Sherries.—T. O. LAZENBY.—Brandies. 
9, 92 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 


No.1, Family Sherry, 24s | No, 1. Young Cognac, 45s 
No.3. Dinner Sherry, 36s | No. 2. Old Cognac, 54s 
No. 5. Dessert Sherry, 48s | No. 4. Liqueur Cognac, 783 





UNVILLE and CO., Belfast, are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 

Old Irish Whisky is recommended by the medical pro- 
ion in preference to French Brandy. Supplied in 
casks and cases for home use or exportation. Quota- 





tions on application to Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., | 


Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London 
@fiices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 


RANT’S MORELLA CHERRY 
BRANDY. 

SUPPLIED TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
This delicious Liqueur, from the famous Kent 
Morella, supersedes Wine in many households; is 
much favoured by Sportsmen, and is also recom- 
mended by the medical profession as a valuable Tonic 
in cases of weakness. Order of any Wine Merchant, 
r direct of T. GRANT, Distillery, Maidstone. 423 per 
dozen, cash. Carriage paid. 








Kian AN’S.LL. WHISK Y.— 





_ This celebrated and most delicious old mollow spirit 
is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
én quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the words, 
“KINAHAN’S . LL . WHISKY,” 

On seal, label, and cork. 

Wholesale Depot, 6A Great Titchfield Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 





Qs GENATED WATER holds in 
tha: Solution pure Oxygen Gas, the vital element 
4 t Sustains life. It is a decided tonic and alterative 
raught, and from its special action on food during the 
Process of digestion and assimilation is peculiarly 
Suitable for invalids. Price 4s per dozen half-piats. 
Taboratory, 36 Long Acre, and all Druggists. 





WLSTOB, 42 MADDOX STREET, 

‘jy REGENT STREET, SPECIAL TROUSERS— 
MAKER, &e. 

The Field, June 2nd, 1860, says, in answer to a corre- 
spondent, “ Estos is one of the best Breeches and 
‘Trousers-makers in London or elsewhere.” 

N.B.—Morning Trousers of the best make and mate- 
rial, 25s. Black Dress Trousers of the best West of 
England Wool, 30s. 


INE-FLAVOURED STRONG BEEF 
TEA at about 24d. a pint. ASK for LIEBIG COM- 
PANY’S EXTRACT of Meat, requiring Baron Liebig 
the Inventor's Signature on every jar, being the only 
guarantee of genuineness. 
Excellent economical stock for soups, sauces, &. 











E LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelied 
in close imitation of their goods, witha view to mislead 
the public.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, 8.E. 


| ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticuiarly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed “ Zlizabeth Lazenby.” 


R. PARIS'S NERVOUS RESTORA- 
TIVE LOZENGES, for imparting tone and 
energy to the nervous system. Pleasant to taste, and 
possessing highly reanimating properties, they will be 
found an invaluable remedy in all cases of debility, 
nervousness, depression of spirits, trembling of the 
limbs, palpitation of the heart, &c., restoring health, 
strength, and vigour in a few weeks.—NSold in boxes at 
4s 6d, 15s, and 328; by post 4s 8d, 153 4d, and 35s, by 
E. Cleaver, 63 Oxford Street, London; and Westmacott, | 
17 Market Street, Manchester. 











DHESIVE STAMPS. — BILLS of 
EXCHANGE.—The BOARD of INLAND 
REVENUE give NOTICE that they will shortly issue 
to the Public Adhesive Stamps for denoting the ad 
valorem duties payable on bills of exchange drawn out 
of the United Kingdom, of a different colour to those 
now in use. The colour of the stamps for the various 
rates of duty in shillings will be green instead of 
purple, and those for the duties in pounds will be 
purple instead of green. 

The alteration, which is limited to these two series, 
will not interfere with the continued use of the present 
stamps. 

By order of the Board, 
WM. LOMAS, Secretary. 

Inland Revenue, Somerset House, 

lith November, 1871. 
rpilé SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER-COLOURS. 

The TENTH ANNUAL WINTER EXHIBITION 
of SKETCHES and STUDIES WILL OPEN on Mon- 
day next, November 20th, at their Gallery, 5 Pall Mall 
East. Admission 1s. 

ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


SEASON 1871-72. 
ICE.—For Tariff of the HOTEL 
I DES ANGLAIS—the new first-class hotel facing 
the sea, and under English management—address the 
SECRETARY, Mediterranean Hotel Company, 80 
Coleman Street, London, E.C.; or to the Hotel, Nice. 


WHITEHEAD'S 
NOLID ESSENCE OF BEEF, 
Best and cheapest, and most nutritious. Of all 
Grocers and Chemists. 
Wholesale at 8 and 9 Lime Street Square. 


NRAGRANT SOA P.— 
The celebrated “ UNITED SERVICE” TABLET 
is famed for its delightful fragrance and beneficial effect 
on the skin. Manufactured by 
J.C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles, 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and 
others, 
*,* Use no other. See name on each tablet. 
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FOLDING SCREENS, of every description. 
JAPANESE SOREENS, A GREAT NOVELTY, UNIQUE AND ELEGANT. 
BONTOR and COLLINS, 185 Oxford Street, W. 


YOUNGER AND C0O.’S 
OCTOBER BREWINGS. 
EDINBURGH, INDIA PALE, AND DINNER ALES, 


Sparkling, refreshing, nourishing, and economical, to be had of the principal retailers. Observe Trade Marks. 
as other brands are frequently substituted. 
BRewerigs: EDINBURGH. ESTABLISHED 1749. 
Lonpon Stores: BELVEDERE ROAD, S.E. 


DUNN & HEWETT’S COCOA AND MILK 


PREPARED WITH NEWNHAM'S CONDENSED MILK. 


DUNN & HEWETT’S Lichen Islandicus, or Iceland Moss Cocoa, Is 4d a pound. 
DUNN’S ‘‘ ESSENCE of COFFEE,”’ ls and 2s a Bottle. . 
DUNN & HEWETT’S ‘‘BROMATINE,” a Cocoa deprived of its Superfluous 


Butter, 6d a packet. 
MANUFACTORY,—PENTONVILLE, LONDON. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


ADVICE to INVALIDS.—If you wish to obtain quiet refreshing sleep, free from headache, relief from pain 
and anguish, to calm and assuage the weary achings of protracted disease, invigorate the nervous media, and 
regulate the circulating systems of the body, you will provide yourself with that marvellous remedy discovered 
by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE (Member of the College of Physicians, London), to which he gave the name of 


CHLOROD YN €E, 


And which is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases, Diphtheria, Fever, Croup, Ague. 
CHLORODYNE «acts like a charm in Diarrheea, and is the only speciile in Cholera and Dysentery, 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, &c. 

From Lord FRANCIS CONYNGHAM, Mount Charles, Donegal, December 11th, 1868, 

Lord Francis Conyngham, who this time last year bought some of Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne from 
Mr. Davenport, and has found it a most wonderful medicine, will be glad to have half-a-dozen bottles sent at 
once to the above address. 

*,* Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he had received a despatch from her 
Majesty's Consul at Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been raging fearfully, and that the ONLY remedy of 
any service was CHLORODYNE.—See Lancet, Dec. 31, 1864. 

CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 

CAUTION.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. PAGE Woop stated that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was undoubtedly the 
inventor of CHLORODYNE;; that the story of the Defendant, Freeman, was deliberately untrue, which, he 
regretted to say, had been sworn to.—See 7 imes, 13th July, 1864. 

Sold in Bottles at 1s 1}d, 2s 9d, 4s 6d. None is genuine without the words, ‘DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE,” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each Bottle. 

SOLE MANUFACTURER, 


J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 
IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS IN SPECTACLES. | Di IT 





W M. 





(Registered.) 

















WONDERFUL SIGHT-RESTORER. JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
“NATALINE PEBBLES” STEEL PENS. 
MOUNTED IN THE NEW ALLOY, | SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 


WHICH RECEIVED A PRIZE-MEDAL AWARD. | WORLD. 
| 





USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


ERSONS suffering from Weak or Defective Sight 
will find great relief by wearing the New Spectacle, 
consisting of a Brilliant Pebble of high polish, called 
“NATALINE,” 
which possesses qualities so long needed—Lightness, 
Absence of Colour and Glare, which render the wear- 
ing of Spectacles no longer an inconvenience, but an 
ornament. 





SOLE MANUFACTURERS AND INVENTORS, ee ae one 
L. anp A. PYKE, EPPSs’sS COCOA. 
32 ELY PLACE, HOLBORN; 153 CHEAPSIDE; BREAKFAST. 


And 68 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. Sold by Grocers in labelled packets. 
ajebucaneisinabes JAMES EPPS &CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 


Epps’s Milky Cocoa (Cocoa and Condensed Milk). 


1 1 nr 
CHOCOLATE. 
Each Cake is labelled— 

JAMES EPPS & CO., Hommopathic Chemists, London. 
Milky Chocolate (Chocolate and Condensed Milk). 


CACAOINE. 
THIN EVENING BEVERAGE. 
Each packet is labelled— 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homwopathic Chemists, London. 
Milky Cacdoine (Cacidvine aud Condensed Milk). 








COMFORT FOR INVALIDS. 
(By Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent.) 
16 SOHO SQuARE, LONDON, 
Se pea HR A RR, 
Inventor and Manufacturer of the 
MECHANICAL ELASTIC ADJUSTING BEDS, 
COUCHES, & SPINAL CARRIAGES. 

Also his PORTABLE EQUILIBRIUM CARRYING 
CHAIR, for carrying invalids of all weights up 
and down stairs. 

Every description of SELF-PROPELLING and 
WHEEL CHAIRS both for in and out-door use. 
PROSPECTUSES SENT ON APPLICATION. 

O SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS, 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 

Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India 
; = oa SK for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCB. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. -™ aw OF IMITA ri NS 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad | and see the Names of LEA and PERKINS on all 
Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) | bottles and labels. 


7 7 pecs papal pattintar,« | Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
ADAME VALERY’S COLOURING suld by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 
CREAM (no smell, no trouble) may be relied on 


for gradually imparting to grey hair its natural colour ; ] ™ KATING'’S COUGH LOZENGES are 








- A and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
(The * WORCESTERSHIRE.”) 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion, 
Unrivalled for piquaucy and flavour. 





aud speedily er 


eee 
TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS 


SUPPLY YOUR BOYS WITH THE 
VOLTA-ELECTRIC PENHOLD 
THEREBY INSURING 
STRENGTH TO THEIR WRISTs AND FING 
AND EFFECTUALLY PREVENTING CRAMP, ™ 
Price 1s 6d per box, with One dozen Pens, 


a 


ISAAC JACOBS, PATENTEEr, 153 F 


ERS, 








00 LRET Street, Eo, 
C UTLERY, W ARRANTED.—The 
if al warraed,  ob alae WHLLERRRE 
because of the largeness of the sales. “YY aly 


|Table, See. Crvrs, 





The Blades are all of the 









finest Steel. — ort. |perpr. 

—— 

84-inch ivory handles .,....per doz. td . i ‘ “6 
34 ditto balance ditto 15 6 12 6 . 
4 ditto, ditto 22 6) 16 6 e . 
4 ditto fine iv a lei. 
4 ditto extra lar 3 99 *| $ 
lar ‘jag. 

| 23 .) 13 9 

33.1 13 6 

19.3 76 

W ELAM ac Ssioe BURTON 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER by ap; in’ 

mont to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends. aQatne” 
containing upwards of 850 Llustrations of his — 


valled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans , , 

large Show Rooms, post-free.—39 Oxford Soa we 
1, 14, 2,3, &4 Newman Street; 4, 5, &6 Perry's Pj eo 
and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. The cost of deliven 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAMS, BURTON 
will always undertake delivery at a small fixed rate, 


[P1e2st10N PROMOTED jy 
PEPSINE 


Prepared by T. MORSON, and recommended by the 
Medical Profession. 

Sold in bottles and boxes from 2s 6d by all Chemists 
and the Manufacturers, THOMAS MORSON and Soy, 124 
Southampton Row, W.C., London. : 

See name on label. 


OTHING IMPOSSIBLE.—AGUA 
AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 
tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 
and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 
eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 
derful liquid, It is now offered to tho public in a more 
eoncentrated form and at a lower price. 

Sold in bottles, 3s each; also 5s, 7s 6d, and 15s each, 
including brush. 


OHN GOSNELL & CO.’S CHERRY 
TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag- 
rance tothe breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. 
To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and a 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 














MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 

IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots, 

IT will promote luxuriant growth. 

FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 

THIN Hair thickened. 

BALDNESS prevented. 

IT removes ail dandriff. 

IT contains neither oil nor dye. 

In large boitles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers, 

Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
LOSS OF HAIR, &c. 
Patronized by the Royal Family, Nobility, and Faculty. 
MM“; TERRY, of 304 Regent Street, 
aa London, is daily in attendance as above. All 
deiects of the hair, casual baldness, or grey hair, can 
happily be remedied by Mr. Terry's treatment, the 
effectual simplicity of which has been generally ap- 
proved during the last 17 years. 
The PLLO POWDER, for the removal of superfluous 
hair, pust free, 4s. The DEPLLATURY LOLION, for 
permanently eradicating the routs of superfluous hairs, 
Zils per bottle, carriage paid. 


I OLLOWAY’S PILLS. —Disease 
admirable E 
















Colla BO hicre ury n 
ure therelure pecul aday 
which often attack the mucous membr 
autumn. Holl y's Pills cleanse the blvod, ste 
iver, andjluugs from al) hurtful impurities, and subdae 
Paey improve the powers ol digestion, 
all disorders of theliver, bowels, 
uud kidneys. A course of these cooling Pills prevents 
the distressing bilivus attacks iuduced by chilly, humid 
weather, aud dispels tlatulency, giddiuess, headache, 
and custivent of the bloud, Holloway s 

















local ir 


















its effects are wonderful. ; In pots 3s 6d and 5s 6d, DAILY RECOMMENDED for Coughs, Colds, 
The NEOLIN HAIR WASH, s0 celebrated for grey  Astnma, &c., by the Faculty. Testimonials from the 
hair. In bottles 4s 6dand $s 6d. These preparations _ most eminent may be sven. Sold in Boxes, 1s 1)d, 
contain no lead. and Tius, 28 9d each, by all Draggists, &c.; and whole- 
VALERY & Co,, General Perfumers, 23 Wigmore Street. | Sale, 79 St. Paul's Churchyard, | 


Pills stand unrivalled, heuce the power they possess 0 
ciarifylug the coulpiexion, removing sallowuess, check- 
ing the growth of pimples, and renovating the vital 
functions. 





C A N D I BE FIELD’S OZOKERIT—Patented. This well-known Candle gives the most brilliant light, and 
S. from its hardness is specially adapted for Ball Rooms, Wc., Kc. 


MAY BE OBTAINED OF ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
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APITALISTS and LITERARY | Now ready, price 10s 6a, the SECOND EDITION of | \ ISS EMILY FATTHFULL will com- 
ws } ’ tu ies 4 =C’ 7 4 ; i 
(CRACROFT’S INVESTORS AND | vrtonce on tho ART of SPEARING and READING 





0 C 





_Two or three Capitalists required to 





‘ ne forward a Paper of a special but | 
— t character already satisfactorily started with § 0 L I 0 I T 0 R s’ R E 0 0 R D | ALOUD, illustrated by Selections from our best 
Tan ect of success. With more extensive organi- i . | Authors, at 3 o'clock, November 27th. For Terms of 
R 0 — believed the undertaking could be made a OF PURCHASES AND SALES, Lectures and Private Lessons and Classes, apply to 
. aoe ghly remunerative one. The fullest particulars With CALCULATIONS adapted to every Investment. An | Secretary, 50 Norfolk Square, Hyde Park, W. 
thoroug iven to parties having a bona fide intention to | additional portion especially adapted for the Legal aes ares Ee 
will be g' | Profession, containing Forms of Entry for Freehold | CIVIL ENGINEERING 


ec 


| and Copyhold Property: Leaseholds, Let and Held; COLLEGE, COOPER'S HILL, 


“a « “CIRCULATION,” care of Adams and Francis, 
59 Fleet Street, E.C. 





Mortgages, Held and Effected; Insurances; Bills and 
Promissory Notes; Money Advanced or Borrowed. 
The object of this Memorandum-Book is to enable 


By Order of the Secretary of State for India in 
Council, NOTICE is hereby given. that a competitive 
examination will be held in July, 1872, for Selection of 


“HH AFRICAN DIAMOND 


UT 2 é 
0 DS ASSOCIATION, LIMITED.—Respect- 50 Candidates for admission to this College. 


every Investor to keep a systematic Record, producible 

















Paid-ap Capital, Number and Amount Paid of Shares, 


Ec. rIEL ~ . near anew ineunimean oti 
Sf Reet es tatiana Many ic nl wssaetease aro |g fo ernsprer py ty or oly t 
ERY one wenn e early application. ‘Passages : eA aN. or tothe Secretary, Civil Service Commission, 
= and Conveyance *° a re BANK DIVIDEND CHART, _ Initia Omico, 7th September, 1871. 

—_ "yor Prospectuses, apply at the OMce of eG | Showing the mabqouty teense? Dividend declared by | M ALVERN COLLEGE. 
r pr. BARD SYNDICATE LI onesies a over One Hundred and Sixty Joint-Stock Banks— | i . . 

— 7 CCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of LIFE. United Kingdom and Colonial; with Nominal and ME gy ag me By DAY. con ape 





da “eS Bee 

5. ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS OF TONEY Date of Payment of Dividends, Reserve Fund, | SCHOLARSHIPS, value £30 each for One or for Two 

: ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of MONEY. Liabilities, Market Price of Shares, January, 1871, and | Years, and of One Exhibition, value £30. 

. 9 . DORE ES ip : . Yield per Cent. on Purchase Price. | Of the Scholarships, two will be given to Classical 

' ; Provide against ee * Kinos by insaring | Price 2s 6d; or, mounted on roller, 10s 6d. Candidates, one to Mathematical, and one to Candidates 

ILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY ———mereneniet | for the Military Class. J 

} 0 ‘An ‘Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 at Now ready. CLASSICAL and MILITARY CANDIDATES not 

8 6 Death, or an Allowance at the rate of £6 per week for CRACROFT’S CONSOL-DIAGRAM, | to exceed 15 years on December Ist, 

6 Injury. been Paid as Compensation, Ok out | Showing the Highest and Lowest Prices of Three-per- Further partiouloss oe aed the Head Master. 
£565,000 have . fstype | Cent. Consols each year from the French Revolution of | ETTES COLLEGE 


of every 12 Policyholders becoming a claimant EACH K 


| 1789 to the Franco-German War of 1870, with the | 


| growth and decline of the National Funded Debt of COMELY BANK, EDINBURGH. 














eu rv 














int YEAR. 
ue, For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway | Groat Britain; the Yearly Average of the Bank Rate | 
_ Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, of Discount, and Tabulated Statement of the principal | Heap MAster.—ALEXANDER W. POTTS, MLA. 
; 64 Coruhill, and 10 Regent Street, London. events affecting the prices of Stocks. | Late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and some 
8: WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary, | Price 28; or mounted on roller, 3s 6d. | time one of the Assistant-Masters of Rugby School. 
“ asta (ft The srY D> Taw ———_ —- -—-- —— 
od MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE) [ondon: Errixauaa Witsox, Publisher, Royal | SCHOLARSHIPS, 
IN COMPANY. | Exchange. | Tiree Scholarships, each of the annual value of 
‘ Chief Office—No. 1 Old Broad Street, London. BERNARD CRACROFT, Sworn Broker, 4 Austinfriars, EC, | £40, and tenable during residence at the College, will 
= Branch Office—No. 16 Pall Mall, London. pea RICA EES A Ne ese ; | be open to Pablic Competition oor —— . 
INSTITUTED 1820. | | The examination, subject to the restrictions of age 
by The Liabilities are, in respect of Sums Assured and T O C A P I T A L ! S T Ss. | given below, will be open to any Boys (not already on 
Bonuses, £2,766,000, and in respect of Annuities, £1,626 | DIVIDENDS, 10 TO 20 PER CENT.ON OUTLAY. | the Foundation), whether members of the College or 
he r annum. | a peo Pct BN te . } not. Two of the Scholarships will be open to Oandi- 
SHARP'S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR, dates between 11 and 14 years of age. The third 


The Assets actually invested in First-Class Securities 


amount to £987,897. 
Of the Subscribed Capital of £750,000 only £75,000 is | 


d up. 
ar inds of Assurance effected at moderate rates and 
on very liberal conditions. 

The accounts of the Office for the last financial year. 
returned to the Board of Trade in sompliance with 
*The Life Assurance Companies’ Act, 1870,” together 
qith prospectuses, may be had on application. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 
QUITABLE ASSURANCE OFFICE. 
Established in 1762. 
Mansion-House Street, opposite the Mansion House, 
London. 

The oldest Life Office on the mutual principle in 

existence. 





DIRECTORS. 
Right Hon. Lord TrepeGAnr, President. 
Sir Frederick Pollock, ; George Fenning, Esq. 

Bart., Vice-President. | John Harvey, Esq. 

James Spicer, Esq., Vice- | John Alldin Moore, Esq. 

President. George Scovell, Esq. 

John Chas. Burgoyne, Esq. | John Coysgarne Sim, Esq. 

Lord Geo, Cavendish, M.P. | John Chas. Templer, Esq. 

William Currey, Esq. | John Kemp Welch, Esq. 

Samuel Edwards, Esq. | Geo. Frederick White, Esq. 

EX-DIRECTORS. 

Frederick Cowper, Esq. | Richard Twining, Esq. 

William Edwards, Esq. John Walter, Esq., M.P. 
Sir Walter Charles James, Bart. | 

The Equitable has NEVER ALLOWED COMMIS- | 
SION or EMPLOYED AGENTS, thus saving moro 
than TWO MILLIONS STERLING to the assured. | 

The Capital and Profits belong exclusively to the 
Assured. 

The invested Capital is upwards of £4,000,000. 

The whole expenses of management are only about 
2} per cent. on the annual income. ; 

Surrenders of policies are accepted at their true 
value, without deduction, rendering loss by forfeiture 
unnecessary. 

Persons residing at a distance from London may be 
assured without attendance at the Office. 

J. W. STEPHENSON, Actuary. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, £444,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne, 
Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, and 
Yokohama, on terms which may be ascertained at 
their office. They also issue circular notes for the use 
of travellers by the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indian and other 
Securities, the custody of the same, the receipt of in- 
terest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., and the effecting 
of remittances between the above-named depend- 
encies, 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained | 
on application at their ofice. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1871. 





{CIENLIFIC PRESEN'I'S. — Collec- | 
tions to Llustrate “LYELL'S ELEMENTS of 
GEOLOGY,” and facilitate the important study of | 
Mineralogy and Geology, can be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, | 
{0 1,000 guineas; also single specimens of Minerals, 
Rocks, Fossils, and Recent Shells, Geological Maps, 
Hammers, ali the recent publications, &c., of 
a TENNANT, Mineralogist to her Majesty, 149 | 
‘rand. Private instruction is given in Geology and 
Mineralogy by Mr. Tennant, F.G.S., 149 Strand, W.C. | 


| 1782. 


NOVEMBER Number ready (12 pages), post free. 
Contains Safe Investments in English and Foreign 
Railways, Debentures, Gas, Telegraphs, Water-Works, 
Insurance, Banks, Mines, Foreign Bonds, Loans, &c., 
American and Colonial Stocks, &c. 

CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, 
will find this Circular a safe, valuable, reliable guide. 
Messrs. SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 
33 Poultry, London, E.C. (Established 1852. 
Bankers: London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.C, 





TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 
if AVINGTON and PENNINGTON’S 
4 MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS; con- 

taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 
20 per cent, 

G. LAVINGTON and A, PENNINGTON, 44 Threadneedle 
Street, London, E.C. 


i VESTMENTS.—CAPITALISTS 
desiring to make safe and profitable investments 
should apply for the INVESTMENT CIRCULAR, 
published monthly, which contains valuable informa- 
tion regarding every kind of stocks and shares, 
together with selections of the best securities, return- 
ing from 5 to 20 percent. Post free on application.— 





BARTLETT and CHAPMAN, Stock aud Share Dealers, 36 | 





Cornhill, E.C, 


DHCUENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 

GEO. W. LOVELL, Sec. 


BANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. _ 

INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847, 
| Fy of CREDIT and BILLS 

issued upon Adelaide and the principal towns 
in South Australia, Drafts negotiated and collected ; 
money received on deposit. For terms, apply at the 
Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 

WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 





ATTENTION 18 INVITED To THe MINIMUM 
PREMIUM SYSTEM or THe 
ra H AMICABLE 
ASSURANCE SvOcIETY. 
Income, £216,718. 
Invested Funds, £1,413,584. 
1 THREADNEEDLE Srreet, EC. 
Y. R. ECCLES, Resident Secretary. 
L LI A N C E 
A JOMPANY, Bartholomew Lane, London. 
Established 1824. Capital £5,000,000, 
LIFE and FIRE ASSURANCES granted on favour- 
able terms. Prospectuses, Statement of Accounts, and 
Forms may be had on application to 


ESTABLISHED 1826. 
ASSURANCE 
ROBERT LEWIS, Secretary. 





CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED. 
The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures, to 


LB pee tn at 5, 54, and 6 per Cent. 


replace others falling due, viz.,for one year at 5 per | 


cent., for three years at 5} per cent., and for five years 
at 6 per cent. per annum; also for longer periods, on 
terms to be ascertained at the Office of the Company. 
R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 
Palmerston Buildings. Old Broad Street, E.C. 


LIFE | 


Scholarship, given by the Masters of the College, will 
be open to Boys between IL and 15 years of age. 
Allowance will be made for age, and sound elementary 
training will be considered very important. 

The Candidates will be examined in English Grammar 
and Composition, Arithmetic, Latin Grammar and Con- 
struing, and Prose Composition, Boys over 13 years 
of age will also be examined in Greek, French, aud 


| Geometry. 


The successful Candidates will be required to reside 
in the College, and will be admitted in the month of 


—— following their election. 


he ordinary charges for each Boy are as follows: 
Entrance-Fee .. soveeeeehO Guinsas, 
ANNUAL CHARGE. 
Board £60 per annunl. 
Tuition 25 am 

But in the case of Scholars, the Entrauce-Fee will 
not be exacted; so that the actual annaal cost for each 
Scholar, giving credit for the amount of the Scholar- 
ship, will be £45, 

The names of intending Competitors for the Scholar- 
ships must be lodged with Mr. FrepeRicK PITMAN, 
W.S., 48 Castle Street, Edinburgh, Clerk to the Trustees, 
not later than Ist June, 1872, 
oe SCHOOL, SKIPTON-IN 

CRAVEN, YORKSUIRE. 


APPOINTMENT OF HEAD MASTER, 

The Governors, being required under the New 
Scheme to proceed at once to the appointment of a 
Head Master, hereby invite testimonials from candi 
dates. 

The Head Master is not required to be, or to intend 
to be, in Holy Orders. He must be a graduate of some 
University within the British Empire. The circum- 
stance that he has taken or made, or omitted to take 
or make, any oath or declaration on obtaining a degree 
does not affect his qualification. 

The course of iustruction includes Mathematies, Latin, 
at least one Modern Language, and Natural Science, 
with special refereuce to agriculture and manu- 
factures. Greek does not form a part of the regular 
course; but the Governors are empowered to arrange 














| for its being taught, 2s an extra, by some person other 
| than the Head Master. 


The Head Master will receive a fixed stipend of £150 
a year, together with a capitation payment according 
to the number of boys in the school. A minimum in- 
come of £390 a year is gasranteed to him for the first 
three years from the date of the new scheme (August, 
1871). 

There is, in connection with the existing Buildi 
an official residence rent-free, for the use of the H 
Master; and the Governors will, as soon as convenient, 


| proceed to erect on a better site buildings, including 


school-room, master’s house, and hostel. 

The gross income of the school from endowments 
amounted last year to £650, 

The ancient Grammar-School of Skipton-in-Craven 
is favourably situated in an agricultural district on the 
main line of the Midland Railway, and in direct com- 


| munication with the most important manufacturing 
| towns of Lancashire and the West Riding of Yorkshire, 


Testimonials (of which 15 copies in print or legible 
handwriting are required) must be addressed, not later 
than the 16th December next, to the Clerk of the 
Governors. 

The election will be made in January, and the Master 
will enter upon his office after the ensuing summer 
term. No person above 40 years of age is, in the 
opinion of the Governors, eligible. 

Detailed information can be obtained on applicativa 
to the Clerk, or a copy of the new scheme will be for. 
warded on trausmission of six penny postage stamps. 

JOHN HEELIS, Solicitor, Skipton, 
Clerk to the Governors. 
Skipton-in-Craven, 8th November, 1371. 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. EWSPAPERS. — REDUCTION _ of | CHEAP EDITION of Mr. NICHO! « 
POSTAGE —The SPECTATOR is now SUP- | POETIOAL WORKS, 
HURST & BLACKETT’S PLIED by EDWARD STANFORD. post free, at 7s por | Now ready, feap. 8vo, 1s 6d, cloth 
quarter, for cashinadvance. Other papers as follows: | 7 : . 
The Zimes, 20s per quarter; Pall Mall Gazette, lis 6a; LON DON IN LIGHT AN 
NEW WOR KS. Daily Telegraph, Standard, Daily News, and other Penny | Seat < ND 
ee | Daily Papers, 9s 9d. Saturday Review, resoetineny di | DARKN ESs, 
. H Army and Navy Gazette, and other Sixpenny Weekly | Porth te 
The Literary Life of the Rev. | Papers, 78; Ilustrated London News, including extra | WITH ALL THE AUTHOR'S SHORTER POE 
WILLIAM HARNESS, Vicar of All Saints’, Supplements, 63 6d; Court Journal, John Bull, Gardener's | *,* This volume is the last but one of the Serig 
Knightsbridge, and Prebendary of St. Paul's, By | Chronicle, &c., 63 per quarter, and all other papers in| — « Thoro is a never-failing attraction in hi ei Los 
the Rey. A. G. L'ESTRANGE. 1 vol. 8vo, lds. the same proportion. . saa —New Monthly Magazine. S themes, of pi 
“The book is a pleasant book, and will be found London: EDWARD STANFORD (successor to Byfield | z er ae Beg’ 
excellent reading."—dihenaum., : and Co.}, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, S.W., , os meee ane "ae 1s 6d each volume, nigh 
‘ ‘ — P y or Majesty's G ment Offices. Newspaper an AMOUS OMEN AND EROES — THR 
‘‘ This volume is extremely interesting.” —Daily News. p Pm cesses | — re | CREATION—PLEASURE—SIBYL OF CouNWaune” gat “ 
Sere a eee THe [MMORTALS, . jorit 
, jo! 
The Cities of the Nations Fell. With Five Maps, price 6d; per post, 7d, “Poems such as these give genuine delight, whi t 
By the Rey. JoHN CumMING, D.D. 1 vol., 68, DNANCE SURVEY they elevate the miud and improve the taste for = = 
CoNTENTS,—Babylon—Egypt—Nineveh —Tyre and R vs A a 4 Bea ae | is beautiful; they are, therefore, in their present oa Lo 
Sidon—Bashan—Jerusalem—Rome—The Seven Cities STANFORD'S CATALOGUE of the MAPS, | form certain to achieve popularity." —Civit ger mbit 
of Asia—Constantinople—Metz, Sedan, and Stras- | PLANS, and other PUBLICATIONS of the ORD- | Gazette (Second Notice). Oh qT 
burg — Vienna — Munich — Madrid—Paris—Chicago— | NANCE SURVEY of GREAT BRITAIN and! jy ongon: Winttam TEGG, Panc Ls : 
The City that Never Falls—The City that Comes down | LRELAND, and the Topographical and Statistical | , te ras Lane, Cheapside, 
from Heaven—There Shall be no more Tears—Ele- | Departments of the War Uilice, including also the = -----—-— - SE ERA a _ 
ments of National Prosperity. Plans, Diagrams, and Photographs of the Ordnance This day is published, in crown 8yo, pp. 760, 73 6a 
: Surveys of Jerusalem and Sinai. The whole under the | > ene ee * Bhs: ° 
superintendence of Major-General Sir Henry James, | AN ETYMOLOGICAL AND PRONOUNGIy 
ueen Charlotte Islands. superintond i mh ING 
ae agg re nt ee ea London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 & 7 Charing Oross, S.W. a Y 
W. Lrxpvon. 1 vol. 8vo, with Maps and Iilustra- Agent by Appointment. 
tions, 15s. : [Vovember 24. THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE . 
Gratis on application, or per post for one stamp. INCLUDING A VERY COPIOUS SELECTION “ 
THE POPULAR NOVELS. | (\EOLOGICAL SURVEY.—SYAN- | ocrieic. TECHNICAL, AND orurn 7, oi 
¥ - cMF . 22 Santi SCIENTIFIC, TECHNICAL, AND OTHER TERYS " 
J FORD'S CATALOGUE of the MAPS, Sections, AND PHRASES MS | 
- Dp sath . ye Ad ASES; beg 
Hannah. By the Author of Memoirs, and other Publications of the GEOLOGICAL | eee = boiseigeens 11, 
“JoHN HALIFAX.” 2 vols. 21s SURVEY of the UNITED KINGDOM, with Index DESIGNED FOR l SE IN SCHOOLS AND , 
“A powerful novel of social aud domestic life—one | aps of England, Scotland, and Ireland, showing the COLLEGES, 
sae tte gobo asco one | Published Sheets. AND AS A 
Oana quccesstul efforts of a successful novelist.” | 7 4. don; EDWARD STANFORD, 6 &7CharingCross,S.W. | HANDY-BOOK FOR GENERAL REFERENCE, 7 
e eee . Agent by Appointment. BY THE 
Mine Own Familiar Friend. By | —— en Rev, JAMES STORMONTH. 
the Hon. Mrs. ALFRED MONTGOMERY. 3 vols Gratis on application, or per post for one stamp. pent Lit 
TAVAL and MILITARY BOOKS.— |_ Witrras Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh ang an 
The Lady of Lyndon. By Lady STANFORD'S NEW CATALOGUE of OFFI- | Loudon. 
BLAKE, Author of “ Claude,” &c. 3 vols, CIAL and NON-OFFICIAL DRILL-BOOKS Exami- _ 
“A pleasant, readable book."—Messenger: nation Manuals, Text-Books, Military Tactics, Histories, Just published, post 8vo, price 6s, cloth elegant, 
~ : : ib lg Civil Service Guides, &c., with the dates of all the pre- | OTABILIA ; or, Curious and Amusi y: 
An agreeable, well constructed story.”"—Post. sent Editions of OfMicial Books. | »s > eS . nd Amusing ; 
mse : ‘ ° . “= Facts about Many Things. Explained and Ilus- 
The Sylvestres By M Betham- London : EDWARD STANFORD, 6 & 7 Charing Cross, S.W. | jrated by JouN Timps, Author of “ Ancestral Stories,” | 
Epwérps, Author f« Kitty” &c ‘3 ole Agent by Appointment. * Nooks and Corners of English Life,” &. . 
“A oe ones 1 vs bg aa | GuiFFiTH and FARRAN, St. Paul's Churchyard, An 
very interesting novel. We hope,it will have all | Now ready, gratis on application, or per post for one Cri 
the popularity it merits."—Z.raminer. stamp. as sarge at 
" . a ‘ATAI es NEW BOOKS for BOYS. 
Love and Valour. By Tom Hood. | LEAR ANCE | CATALOGUE.— | rite YOUNG FRANCS-TIREUR, and | 
“A story which in many parts is not inferior to | STANDARD and POPULAR BOOKS, ‘ATLASES, &c., | ; their Adventares in tho Franco-Prussian Wap, » 
the productions of any living novelist. The characters | offered at a considerable reduction from the published By G. A. Henty, the Special Correspondent to the . 
are sketched with a masterly hand.”—Post. prices. 48 pp., demy 8vo. | Standard, With Ulustrations by R. 'T. Landells, artisttg Bo 
} ; " . ; ae | the Jilustrated London News, Post 5v0, price 5s, cloth, Ee 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 & 7 Charing Cross, S. W. By 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
BRITISH HEROES and WORTHIES. 


Illustrated with Twenty Portraits, finely engraved 
by E. Wuymper. Printed on Toned Paper. Small 








Gratis on application, or per post for one stamp. 
er — MAPS — GLOBES. —- A 
Pi NEW CATALOGUE of ATLASES, MAPS, and 
| GLOBES, published or sold by EDWARD STANFORD, 
comprising Atlases of Ancientand Modern Geography ; 

















JOURNEY to the CENTRE of the 
Fs EARTH. From the French of JuLes Veayr 
Author of “ Five Weeks in a Balloon.” With 52 Llus- 
| trations by Riou. Post 8yo, price 6s, cloth; 7s, gilt 
edges. 
GRIFFITH and FARRAN, St. Paul's Churchyard, 


























4to, 88, handsomely bound. [Just out. Physical, Biblical, Anatomical, Historical, and Educa HOY ERSE ELIT By 
sical, cal, / pal, storical, iduca- -NDORFF'S GERMAN MET os ; 
RAYS from the EAST; or, Ilustra- | tional Atlases; Maps of the World, Europe, Asia, meee ye © 
tions of the Holy Scripture, derived principally | Africa, and America; Great Britain, India, Canada, 4 , ag aa tech gi . 
from the Manners, Customs, Rites, and Antiquities | and the Colonies; London and its Environs; a now Just published, * New School Edition, complete fa pe 
of Eastern Nations. With about 150 fine Engrav- | series of School Maps; Relief Maps; the Useful Know- 1 vol. 12mo, price 7s, cloth. ewe 
ings. Small 4to, printed on toned paper, 6s, hand- | ledge Society's Series; also, Selections from the Geolo- LLENDORFF’S METHOD of = 
somely bound, gilt edges. Suited as a Present to | gical and Ordnance Survey Maps. LEARNING to READ, WRITE, and SPEAK de 
the Young. [Yovember. | London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 &7 Charing Cross,S.W. | a LANGUAGE in SIX MONTHS. Adapted to the de! 
MEDITATIONS on the MIRACLES of Agent by Appointment for the sale of the ( Irdnance | German, by Dr. H. G. OLLENDORFF. lav 
CHRIST. By the Very Rey. J. S. Howson, D.D., | and Geological Survey Maps, the Admiralty Charts, &c. London: WHITTAKER and Co.; and DuLavand(Co.; by 
Dean of Chester, Author of “Scenes from the é z and to be had of any Bookseller. th 
Life of St. Paul.” Crown 8vo, 3s, boards. Just published, price 6d, per post 6d. ‘Bate SER SES BARTEL % 
[Just published. TINHE REVIVAL of CHRISTIANITY | Now publishing, in Mouthly Parts, price 2s 6d each, a 
: in SY ; ‘TRS — medium svo, with numerous Lilustrations. 
SKETCHES and STORIES of LIFE in | in SYRIA: its MIRACLES and MARTYR- ~ SOO ~YODPwia 1 
ITALY. By an Italian Countess. Engravings. | DUMS. 1 RIF PITH and HEN £ REY S MICRO- 
Crown 8vo, 3s 6d, boards, [November London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross. GRAPHIC DICTIONARY. Third Editioa, 
- Edued by J. W. Grirriru, M.D., &., assisted by the 
SPANISH PICTURES, DRAWN with In the press, price 1s. Rev. M. J. BERKELEY, M.A,, F.L.S.; and Professor T. ( 
PEN and PENCIL. By the Author of * Swiss Pic- ypOPRT.T Pp wr Rurext JONgs, F.G.S, 
tures, Drawn with Pen and Pencil.” Illustrations | §j- EPORT of z THIRD ANNUAL JOHN VAN Voorst, 1 Paternoster Row. 
by GusTAvE Dore, and other Artists. Imperial | LY Reo gee Fee per = the pene sBeise a ( 
370, 88, handsomely t ’ | EDUCATION LEAGUE, held at Birmingham on the . . IO . > T 
8vo, 8s, hand = y pound | 17th and 18th October. ’ & TIRGIL in ENGLISH RHYTHM. 
RELIGIOUS TRACT Socrery, 56 Paternoster Row, and . : . / With Lil ations from the British Poets, from 
164 Piccadilly; and all Booksellers. London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co, ae See ae Oe “a Re short an ( 
RSLS AE Birmingham: ALEX. Day, New Street. ee eS ee aa 7 
pe ee ea I OOS * ese raat ae — “il Beu. Oke u 4 MLS t . \ ° 
’ » on VER " yr +. | dtev. ROBERT CORBET SINGLETON, A.M, First Wardea . 
DR. WILLIAM SMITA’S PrREELIGHT, the NEW MAGAZINE | or St. Peter's College, Radley. 7 
for THIN KERS.—Article on OKEN, J. Heraud London: BELL and DALDY. | 
CLASSICAL DICTIONARIES. —Poem, P. B. Marston—and Contributions from W. | ioe Neen eee Se si 
ae Macceall, Richard Bedingtield, Miss Edith Heraud, Dr. > IRAP ‘ rel 
NOTICE. Sexton, Miss Eyton, Dr, Hitchman, &c, POR CHEAL COPI ES é GOOD 
These important Dictionaries—written by the most | Second Number ready November 26. Price 1s, | ae ee oy nce a age Ty jeg Village - 
eminent Scholars, and edited by Dr. WILLIAM SMITH Burns, 15 Southampton Row, W.C. Te iiieatien abe BULL'S CATALOGUE, gratis and post 
—have been long acknowledged to be indispensable to | _______ errr free upon application.—9 Wigmore Street, W. 
——— — sieplierencaete M 


every Library, and every Student. But their cost had 


REPUBLIC. 


| BRITISH 
Z 





hitherto prevented many from possessing them, and it | 2 3 | TOTTOR 
was decided to place them within the reach of a much Just published, extra cloth, boards, 1s 6d; in | Pane ner a <NTT > = 
larger number of readers by issuing for a limited period | Wrapper, 1s. TINUE EXTRA CHRISTMAS NU MBER an 
& SUBSCRIPTION EDITION, at the reduced price of One | E. TRUELOVS, Publisher, 256 High Holborn. of the ARGOSY MAGAZINE will be published 4 
Guinea per volume. | - . . scart — | ou November 25th, aud will contain a complete story G0 
It has been found impossible to continue to issue th® | QKTEW VOLUMES of the ROYAL | by Mes. Henry Woop; a story by JOHNNY LUDLOW, ] 
works at these reduced prices, and it is therefore in- | | OPERAS a paper, with Ulustrations, by MARGARET HOWITT, on ch 
tend ed AFTER THE PRESENT YAR (187]) to withdraw ~ . “S| German Bath; and various other articles of interest - 
his privilege, when the prices of each work will be | OBERT the DEVI Readi | Price 1s. , 
advanced. mp “i [ — | ‘he Fourth Edition and Reprint of the ARGOSY for M 
(au | NOVEMBE} i I d . 
r , ’ + 7 NOVEMBER is now ready. ’rice 6d. 
1, DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN | — eee cael (2 eatin cei: Aina Mi 
ANTIQUITIES. With Illustrations, medium 8vo. HE HUGUENOYLS. [Ready. |ryuE set a ,HINE | 
NT a | irIYHE LITERARY MACHI) “ 
Originally published at £2 2s. | | : ‘ a k, ! 
| . : — | (Patented), for holding the book, writing-des M 
2, DICTIONARY of BIOGRAPHY and ILLIAM ‘TELL. [ Dece mber 1st. lamp, meals, music, &c., in any position, and screeuing 
MYTHOLOGY. With Illustrations, 3 vols. medium the face from the fire, As used by Princess Louise. uM 
8vo, Originally published at £5 15s 6d. | = —_— ane | Easily applied to a bed, sofa, or easy-chair. Invaluable 
. ir HE ABOVE THREE GRAND to invalids, students, or aged persons. Admirably M 
8. DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN | /[‘H lt , SE GRAND | Qipied for india. A most useful and elegant gift ~ 


GEOGRAPHY. With Illustrations, 2 yols. medium 
8vo. Originally published at £4. 


JOHN MuRRAY, Albemarle Street. 


OPERAS of the French School are published | 
with Italian and English words, as double volumes | 
| (600 pages each), price 5s in: paper, or 78 6d cloth, gilt 
| edges.—BooseY and Co., London. 


Price 20s, 50s, and upwards, Lamps 88 and lis 6d- 
Illustrated Catalogues free, 


J. CARTER, 55 Mortimer Street, W. 
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LOND O N: 


orld in itself. The greatest City on the face of the Globe, it is full 
It abounds in strange and ——_. —-. > = ge 
> teliffe Highway there are pictures of light and shade, o} 
Regent Street and R a cone ro manners, which preseut an endless and ever- 
pignt and dost of subjects for artistic study. 
ebanging var’ ‘never had a better fleld for the exercise of his pancil. The ma- 
Gustave pcscieed especially appeal to his marvellous genius. For several years 
jority of the mane »ariodical pilgrimages to London, accompanied by Blanchard 
y= the ahoent of this great Work. Mr. Jerrold's intimate knowledge of 
errold, for t seray-changing phases, ensures the worthiness of the written text 
London, in its man! » Doré’s remarkable drawings. 


ich i accompany Gustave : 
out new and important Illustrated Serial Work will consist of at least Fifty 


Lonpon: GRANT anp 


DON isa Wo 
vr picturesque life. 


NEW AND IMPORTANT ILLUSTRATED SERIAL WORK. 


A PILGRIMAGE. 


By GUSTAVE DORE ann BLANCHARD JERROLD. 


earefully-filnished Pictures of London Life, drawa by Gustive Doré, and engraved 
under his personal superintendence. Each scene has been selected after much 
thought, and in every case Artist and Author have worked together; the sympa- 
thetic pen of the Author has followed the inspiration of the subject, and the Artist's 
| Interpretation of its picturesque features. The result will bea work of distinguished 
merit, surpassing in artistic genius and hum in intorest anything hitherto attempted 
by the most facile and remark ble illustrator of books whom the world has yet seen. 
“; LONDON: A PILGRIMAGE,” will be published in Twelve Monthly Parts, folio, 
price Five Shillings each, both priating and pxper basing of the finest quality. 
Each Part will contain Four Large Illustrations, and Sixteen prges of Letterpress 
Description, adorned with numerous characteristic Vignettes. Tae First Part will 
be published on the Ist of January, 1872. 


CO., 102 Fierer Srreer. 





Now realy, Third Edition, enlarged, cloth, 1s 64; by post, Is 8d. 


GOUT AND RHEUMATIC GOUT. 
ay. W. FOARES, MD. 


‘ = cenknnh Mneebd "Morning Post. 
#1] interest and instruct its rea lers. ” ) : 
«Lag opiaion will certainly go with Dr. Foakes in his condemnation of the 


; uently used.”"—Spectator. 
ae of such men as Dr. Foakes and Dr. Bonnett are, we are glad to say, 
beginning to gain ground amongst the medical profession.”"—Chemical News, March 
17,1371. don: GEORGE PHILIP and SON, 32 Fleet Street. 
May be had from all Booksellers. 





In 1 vol. 8vo, with 3 Illustrations, price 14s, cloth. 
ROLEGOMENA to ANCIENT HISTORY ; containing the 
Interpretation of Legends and Inscriptions, and a Survey of Old Egyptian 
Literature. By J.P. MAuArry, M.A., M.R.LA., Fellow and Tutor of Trin. Coll., 
and Lecturer in Ancient History in the Univ. of Dublin. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


TEM of PHILOSOPHY. 








\ NEW SYS 
I. FORM. 

TIME and SPACE; a METAPHYSICAL ESSAY. Parr I. 
Analysis of Perception and Association of Tdeas, Part IL. Laws of Logic; with a 
Criticism on HEGEL. By SHADWoRTH H. HonasoN. 8vo, price 16s, cloth. 

Il. MATTER. 

The THEORY of PRACTICE; an ETHICAL INQUIRY. 
Boor I. Analysis of the Sensations, Emotions, Passions ; of the Will, of Reasoning, 
of Choice, of Character; and their Connection with the Cerebral Organization. 
Book IL Logie of Ethic and Politic, containing a Logic of Jurisprudence, Political 
Economy, Philology, &c., with a General View of the Connection of the Sciences. 
By the Same Author. 2 vols. Svo, price 24s, cloth. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, in 8vo, price 2s 6d, stitched. 
N ESSAY intended to interpret and develop Unsolved 
Ethical Questions in Kant's “Groundwork of the Metaphysic of Ethics.” 
By Davip RowLAND, Author of “ The Second Table of the Commandments,” &c. 
“Mr. Rowland undertakes to show a ground in Nature, that is, in the Essential 
Constitution of Man, for the Moral Imperative, which the great philosopher, Kant, 
conceded could not have its ground in the pure Reason. The natural status of 
every human being is the same—the same power, the same freedom, the same re- 
straint. The Imperative of Morality is thus due, not to a special innate faculty or 
sense, but is a necessary inference from social life in human beings. A Moral Law, 
deénced from the Nature of Man, is the Law of God, if God (according to whatever 
@efinition of the word revelation) is the Author or Source of Nature ; and such a 
law is entitled to be described as the Law of God, whether summarized and declared 
by honoured law-givers, or left unsystemmatized to operate in each conscience 
through the sense of Ought."— Westminster Review. 
London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


HE NATIONAL BANK of SCOTLAND. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter. Established, 1825. 








Head Office:—Edinburgh. 
CAPITAL, £5,000,000. PAtp up, £1,000,000, Reserve Funp, £330,000. 
LONDON OFFICE.—37 Nicholas Lane, Lombard Street, E.C, 


CURRENT ACCOUNTS are kept agreeably to usual custom. 

Deposits at Interest are received. 

CircuLar Notes and Letters of CrepiT available in all parts of the World 
are issued, for Nome and Foreign Travelling ; also for Business Purposes. 
Customers’ SECURITIES are taken charge of, Dividends Collected, and In- 
Vestments and Sales of all descriptions of Securities effected. 

At the London Office of the Bank, and at the Head Office and Branches through- 
out Scotland, every description of Banking business connected with Scotland is 
also transacted. 

WILLIAM STRACHAN,) Joint Agents, 
JAMES COWAN, § London Oftice. 





OURNING.—Messrs. JAY have experienced Dressmakers 
_and Milliners who act as Travellers, so that in the event of immediate 
Mourning being required, or any other sudden emergency for Dress, one can be 
despatched to any part of the Kingdom on receipt of let.er or telegram, without 
Guy expense whatever to the purchaser. 

All articles are marked in plain figures, and the charges are the samo as if the 
Were bought for ready money at the Warehouse in Regent Street. 





Messrs. JAY, having adopted a fixed tariff, publish the following epitome of the 
charges for DRESSMAKING, 
. 8. d.} 8. d. 
Making Dress, with Plain Skirt ... 10 6 | Silk Sleeve Lining ..cecee 3 6 
king Dress, with Tucks of Silk Low Body and Sleeve Lining 5 6 
mapahe or Fancy Trimmings, from 14 6 Lawn Body Lining .. oo 
king Bodice and Mounting Sleeve Lining ... 
Skirt into Band ..... panies cvcve 7 6| Silk Facing......... ° 
Making Widow's Bodice, do., do. 8 0) Petersham Ribbon for Banding ... 0 8 
ounting Skirt into Band, with Petersham Waistband, Covered 














satlvece pea aeetesk shal 1 6) Crapo and Rosette ........sceereee 2 6 
ounting do, do., with Black Silk | Making Garibaldi... 60 
xu ocket... iprletnene toeveseneeses eugheweeiens 2 6) Making Low Bodice .6 0 
Bik Ba’ do., do., without Pocket 1 6| Sundries wi 6 
lk Body Lining.............. RS 5 6 Tucker, Braid, and lrimminugs extra, 





THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 


In a few days will be published, beautifully Illustrated, price 1s. 
THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE, 
ENTITLED 
BLADE O° GRASS. 


By B. L. Farsgon, Author of “Grif” and “Joshua Marvell.” 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. 
The NEWSPAPER PRESS : its Origin, Progress, and 


Present Position. By JAMES Grant, Author of * Random Recollections,” 
“The Great Metropolis,” &., &c. In 2 vols. 8vo. (Now ready. 


LIVES of the KEMBLES. By Percy Fitzcerato, 
Author of “ The Life of Garrick,” &c. 2 vols. (Vow ready. 
NEW BOOK of TRAVELS, by Captain R. F. BURTON, F.R.G.S., &c. 


ZANZIBAR. By Captain R. F. Burrox, Author of 


“A Mission to Galéle,” “Explorations of the Highlands of the Brazil,” 
* Abookuta,” “ My Wanderings in West Africa,” &., &c. 


NOTICE.—A NEW NOVEL, by HENRY KINGSLEY. 
The HARVEYS. By Henry Kuivosiey, Author of 


“Old Margaret,” “ Hetty,” “Geoffry Hamlyn,” &c. 


TWO PLUNGES for a PEARL. By Mortimer 


Coutrs, Author of “ The Vivian Romance,” &e., &e, [Ready this day. 


A READY-MADE FAMILY; or the Life and Ad- 


ventures of Julian Leeps Cherub, In 3 vols. [Yow ready. 


The SAPPHIRE CROSS: aNew Novel. By Georce 


MANVILLE FENN, Author of * Bont, not Broken,” &&., &. 3 vols, [You ready, 


TITLE and ESTATE: a New Novel. By F. 


LANCASTER. In 3 vols. (Vow ready. 


ONLY an ENSIGN. By James Grant, Author of 


“Lady Wedderburno’s Wish,” “ The Romance of War,” &. 3 vols. [Vow ready. 


BARBARA HEATHCOTE’S TRIAL: a New Novel. 


By the Author of “ Nellie’s Memories,” “ Wee Wiffle,” &c. In 3 vois. 
[Ready this day. 


BIDE TIME and TIDE. By J. T. Newatt, Author 


of “The Gage of Honour,” “ Tae Eastern Hunter,” &c. 


TREGARTHEN HALL. By James Garvan. 


(Ready this day. 


By Joun Evwarvson. In 
[Ready this day. 


By the Author 


[Now ready. 


HOLLOWHILL FARM. 


3 vols. 


WIDE of the MARK: a New Novel. 


of “Recommended to Mercy,” &c. In 3 vols. 
Now ready, in 1 vol., price 6s, a NEW and CHEAP EDITION of 


A LIFE’S ASSIZE. By Mrs. J. H. Rippie, Author 


of “George Geith,” “ Too Much Alone,” &c. 
Now ready, a NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, in 1 vol., price 7s 6d, of 


HIGHER LAW: a Romance. By the Author of 
“The Pilgrim and the Shrine.” 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 


Mr. SOUTHGATE’S NEW BOOK, 
Now ready, square 8vo, printed on toned paper, bound in cloth gilt, price 12s 64 
NEW SERIES of MANY THOUGHTS of MANY 
4 MINDS; being a Companion Volume to the book with the same title which 
has met with such extraordinary success. This Second Series will be found equal 
in every respect to the First Series. No higher recommendation is possible. 
London: CHARLES GRirFiNn and Co,, LO Stationers’-Hall Court. 





Price Is each, cloth neat. 

‘NRIFFIN’S SHILLING MANUALS. — Edited by Joun 
(+ Truss, Author of “Things Not Generally Knowa,” &e. 
1. Porputar Science. (Now ready.) 

2. 1,000 Domestic Hints. (Now ready.) 

3% Opprtigs OF Hisroky. (At press.) 

4. THOUGHTS FOR Times AND SEASONS. (At press.) 

f. CHARACTERISTICS OF GREAT MEN. (At press.) 

6 CURIOSITIES OF ANIMAL AND VBGETABLE Lirs. (At press.) 
London : und Co, 10 Stationers’-Hall Court. 


{LY EDEN HALL, the Seat of Duleep Singh.—The BULLDER 
of THIS WEEK, 44, or by post 4}d, inclades View and Plan of Elvedeu 
1 New Soath Wales—Early Brickwork in England— 


CHARLES GRIFFIN 


Hall, Suffolk—Architecture i 





247, 249, and 251 Regent Street, Loudon, } 
JAY'S. , 








Are Strik»s Necessary ?—(Gothic and Reuaissance Restoration—Tho New Gas— 
Early Records of St. Michael Corn &:.—1 York Street, W ani all 
Newsmen. 
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STRAHAN AND €0S NEW BOOKS, 





aia 





CHRISTMAS NUMBERs 


Now Ready, square 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 5s. 
YNYSON’S SONGS 
TENN YSO? SONGS, 


A COLLECTION OF SONGS AND 


‘STRAHAN AND 0; 


MAGAZINES, 
BALLADS 


FROM THE PUBLISHED WORKS OF 


ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L., 


POET-LAUREATE. 








_& 





| 
The LIBRARY EDITION of the WORKS | The PRINCESS and the GOBLIN. By) 
of ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L., Poet Laureate. GEORGE MACDONALD. 
Vol. L, post 8vo, 10s 6d, [in a few days, Arthur Hughes. 
*,.* This Edition will be completed in Five Volumes, 
be published at intervals of One Month, 


“Christmas comes but once a year, 
And when it comes it brings good o} eer,” 


With 30 Illustrations by | 


On the 22nd instant, price 64, 
Crown Syo, cloth gilt extra. 
[Next week. 


G@00D CHERR 


WHEN I WAS YOUNG. A Book for| 
SAINT ABE and his SEVEN WIVES: a 


| (Being the Christmas Nuinber of GOOD 
Boys. By CHARLES CAMDEN, Authorof * The Boys | WORDS, 18 ‘ 1.) 
of Axleford.’ With Llustrations. Crown 8vo, 
Tale of Salt Lake City. Crown 8vo. 


[Jn a few days. 


cloth gilt extra. 
[In a few days, 


Lord BANTAM. 


* Ginx's Baby.” 


CONTENTS. 
‘etait “THE NEAP REEF.” 
By the Author of | BILLY BUTTONS, and other CHAR- 
Post 8yo. [On December 1, 


By the AUTHOR 
ACTER-SKETCHES. By NorMAN MACLEOD, 
Editor of Good Words. 


Post 8vo. 


_ 


SUNDAYS ABROAD. By Thomas 
GuTuRiz, D.D, Crown §vo. [ 


T 
imnays 


of 


“DOROTHY 
FOX.” 
[la a few days, 


With numerous Illustrations by W. SMALL, 
cu daus, 


The CHILDREN’S JOURNEY, &e. 


the Author of 


By 
“Voyage en Zigzag.” Beautifully 
illustrated. Square 8vo. [Jaa few days, II 
The SECRET HISTORY of the “INTER- cniiniats 
NATIONAL.” By ONSLOW YoORKE, Crown 8vo, 
2s, [Vert week. 


PASSAGES from the 


ITALIAN 





LINNET’S TRIAL. By M. B. Smedley, | 


/On the 22nd inst., price 64, beautifully 
Author of “ Twice Lost,” &c. 
FRENCH 


gilt extra, 5s. 


Illustrated. 
Crown 8yo, cloth | 
ee AS THE CROW FLIKS, 
NOTE-BOOKS of NATHANIEL —_—_—_ 
HAWTHORNE. 2 vols. post Svo, 24s, ETC 
WORKS of FANCY and IMAGINATION; | 
Tlic ia being a Collection of Poetical and other Works. By ~ + 
Smee ; . i By JEAN INGELOW. 
= GEORGE MACDONALD, Ten Pocket Volumes in neat 7 
The DRAMA of KINGS, By Robert Case, £2 2s, . 
BUCHANAN. Post 8vo, 12s. - 
*,* The Volumes can be had separately. 





The HAUNTED CRUST, and other 
STORIES. By KAtTnmertne SAUNbERS, Author of 
“Gideon's Rock.” 


2 vols. post Sy¥o, 21s. 


(Being the Christmas Number of GOOD 
WORDS for the YOUNG.) 
PEEPS at FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 
iar 


By 
to Good Words, 
Crown 8yo, cloth gilt extra, 5s. 
MUSIC and MORALS. By the Rev. H.R. 
HAWEIS. Post 8yo, 12s 


III. 


—_—— 


The THOROUGH BUSINESS MAN With the December Magazines, price 64, 
16 N ‘ me pout 
Memoirs of Walter Powell, Merchant of Melbourne pl ofusely Illustrated. 
and London. By BENJAMIN GREGORY, With Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
HOW IT ALL HAPPENED, &. ByMrs| “| 
Parr, Author of “Dorothy Fox.” 


2 yols, crown 
8yo, 21s 











THE 
cams STAR IN THE EAST. 
—_— HISTORY of RELIGIOUS THOUGHT in 
ENGLAND, from the Reformation to the End of | 
FAMILY PRAYERS. By C. J. Vaughan, Last Century. 
D.D., Master of the Temple. Crown 8yo, 3s 6d, 


By the AUTHOR of “ EPISODES in an 
By Kev. JouN Uvnt, Author of | OBSCURE Lire.” 
“An Essay on Pantheism.” Vol. IL 
21s 


Demy, 8yo, 


The OLD MAID’S SECRET. By BE. 
MARLITY. ° 


|(Being the Christmas 
Translated by H. J. ¢ 
10s 6d. 








Num 7 of The 
SUNDAY MAGAZINE.) chi 
Crown 8vyo, MOPSA the FAIRY. By Jean Ingelow. | = 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 5s. ag 
STRAHAN AND CO., 56 LUDGATE HILL. 


i 


STRAHAN and CO., 56 Ludgate Hill. 
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NEW POEM BY MR. TENNYSON. 





THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW for DECEMBER 
THE LAST TOURNAMENT, 
A NEW IDYLL OF THE KING. 

By ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L., Poct-Laureate. 





Lhe December Number of Tar Contemporary Review will also contain important Articles by 
Proressorn MAX MULLER, ROBERT BUCHANAN, Dean STANLEY, 
Proressor HUXLEY, | FREDERIC HARRISON, | HENRY HOLBEACH, 
Proressor FROHSCHAMMER, and Others. 


STRAHAN & CO., 56 LUDGATE HILL. 








THE MORMON DIFFICULTY. 


Ina fow days, crown 8vo. 
SAINT ABE AND HIS SEVEN WIVES. 


A TALE OF SALT LAKE CITY. 








STRAHAN & CO, 56 LUDGATE HILL. 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “GINX’S BABY.” 


a 








On the Ist of December, large post 8vo. 


L O R OD B A N T A M, 


By the AUTHOR of “GINX’S BABY. 








STRAIIAN & CO., 56 LUDGATE HILL. 





“THE INTERNATIONAL.” 











Next week, crown 8vo, limp cloth, 2s. 
THE SECRET HISTORY OF “THE INTERNATIONAL. 


By ONSLOW YORKE. 


STRAHAN & CO., 56 LUDGATE HILL. 








LIBRARY EDITION OF MR. TENNYSON’S WORKS. 











In a few days, post Svo, 10s 6d, the FIRST VOLUME of 
THE LIBRARY EDITION OF THE WORKS OF 
ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L.,  Poet-Laureate. 


*.* This Edition will be completed in Five Volumes, to be published at intervals of One Month. 








STRAHAN & CO., 56 LUDGATE HILL. 








NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘GIDEON’S ROCK.’ 








Now Ready, 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 


THE HAUNTED CRUST, AND OTHER STORIES. 
By KATHERINE SAUNDERS, 


Author of “ Gideon's Rock.” 


From the Times’ Review of ‘“Gipgon’s Rock.” 
“Whether taken on its own merits or as a first attempt, it displays high excellence and promise. This young novelist has given us a 
character whose drawing reminds us of George Eliot's method, but reminds us of it as much by sheer excellence of art as by the touch of 
Similarity evident here and there. The story of Gideon Weir may be a first attempt, but it is also a masterpiece in its way, and we shall expect 
4 great deal from the maturity of a writer whose ’prentice hand can turn out such work as this.” 





STRAHAN & CO., 56 LUDGATE HILL. 
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FOUR POPULAR NOVELS. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


CECILE. By Hawley Smart, Author of “Breezie Langton,” &c. 


3 vols. 


The EMIGRANT’S WIFE. 3 vols. 
OUGHT WE TO VISIT HER? By Mrs. Edwardes. 3 vols. 


“ The only remark to be made in conclusion is that everybody ought to visit her.’— Vanity Fair. 


DENE HOLLOW. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 3 vols. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 


“NEW STORY BY GE RGE ELI IT. 
MIDDLEM™’MWARC XH. 


A STUDY OF ENGLISH PROVINCIAL LIFE. 
By GEORGE ELIOT. 








Book IL—MISS BROOKE, 
Will be published on 1st December, price 5s. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
Orders received by all Booksellers. 





At all the Libraries. 


F A I R T O S E Ek. 


By LAURENCE W. M. LOCKHART, Author of “ Doubles and Quits.” 
Originally Published in Blackwood’s Magazine. 
3 vols. post Svo, price £1 11s 6d. 


W. BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





DR. ROGERS’S NEW WORK. 


Now ready, 8vo, bound in cloth, price 26s. 


Vol. I. of MONUMENTS AND MONUMENTAL 
INSCRIPTIONS IN SCOTLAND. 
By the Rev. CHARLES ROGERS, LL D., F.S.A. Scot. 
BEING THE LATEST PUBLICATION BY THE GRAMPIAN CLUB. 
London: CHARLES GRIFFIN and CO., 10 Stationers’-Hall Court, E.C. 





seaie F } 
Now ready, price 4s, with Coloured Frontispiece of the more important of the Spectra. 


INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 


By the Late Professor GEORGE WILSON, of Edinburgh University. 


Thoroughly Revised and brought up to the latest State of the Science, by H. G. MADAN, M.A., Fellow of Queen's 
College, Oxford, and Natural-Science Master in Eton College. 


W. and R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh. 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


—_—_—_—— 





SAMPSON LOW & CO's Lisp ~ 


‘THE FOLLOWING WORKS ARE NOW READ 
NEW WORK by Mrs. H. B. STOWE, ~- 
MY WIFE and I: or, Harry Hen 


son's History. Small post svo, cloth extra 6s 


Smee F [This d, 
NOTICE—The TENTH Edition op 
A DAUGHTER of HETH. By Wij}; 
BLACK, Author of * In Silk Attire.” 3 Vols. 31g ¢ 
[Ready this day at all the Liver’ 
LAKEVILLE, or, Shadow and gup. 
stance, a Novel, By Mary HEALY. 3y be 
Syo, 31s 6d. “¥- 9 Vols, post 
*,* The scene of * Lakeville’ is lai 
* sak i 8 lai tly } 
now ruined city of Chicago, partly in racer “7 the 
cn we could imagine an American Mise You: 
‘Lakeville’ is much such a stor she might wre” 
Athenwuim, Oct, 25, —— write,"— 
| 
UNDER the BLUE SKY: Open.ai, 
Studies of Men and Nature. By Cuantes MAckay 
Author of * Studies from the Antique, aU “i 
the Crowd,” &c. Small post 8vo, cloth extra, nae 
Reade 6 
“Mr. Mackay reports his ‘ walks PP we boi J 
ality and spirit.........All the papers on what 4 co 
j self has seen or heard in the streets or in the —— 
true and vigorous,”"—<Ashenwum, . 


The MIDSHIPMEN’S TRIP to JERU. 
SALEM; or, the Adventures of a Cavaleade . 
Eighty-Three British Midshipmen and Other Nera 
Oilicers in the Holy Land, By Avaustus 4 Lye 
R.N. With Hilustrations by Messrs, Bedbrook’ 
Somerset, and Audrews, Officers of 3.1 
pom ng ivers of H.M.S, Trafgl: 


FAIRY TALES. By Hans Christian 
ANDERSEN. Illustrated by Twelve large Designs 
in Colour, after Original Drawings by E. V. B 
The Text newly Translated by H. L. D. Warp and 
AUGUSTA PLESNER. Super-royal 4to, handsomeh 
bound, 25s. y 


CARL WERNER’S NILESKETCHES 
Painted from Nature during his Travels through 
Egypt. The first of a series of Water-colour Draw- 
ings in perfect fac-simile of the Originals, mounted 
on strong English cardboard, large folio, 23 inches 
by 17} inches, with Preface aud Descriptive Text 
by Dr. A. B. BkReaM and Dr. DuMiIcHEN, Imperial 
folio, with Text complete, £3 10s, ‘ 


ILLUSTRATIONS to GOETHE 
FAUST. By PauL Konew«a, Author of Illustra. 
tions to Shakespeare's “Midsummer Night's 
Dream,” “ Falstaff and Lis Companions,” &c. The 
English Text from Bayard Taylor's Translation, 
Royal 8vo, cloth extra, 10s 6d. The Illustrations 
are very ftlucly finished Silhouettes. [This day, 

ST. GEORGE’S CHAPEL, WINDSOR. 
Fighteen Views, printed in Permanent Pigments 
by the Woodbury Process, with Descriptive Letter- 
press by JOHN HAkRINGTON, Author of “The 
Abbey and Pulace of Westmiuster.” Dedicated by 
special permission to the Hon. and Very Rev. the 
Dean of Wiudsor. Imperial 4to, cloth extra, £3 3s, 

GEMS of DUTCH ART. _ Twelve 
Photographs from Engravings in_ the British 
Museum. By STEPHEN ‘THOMPSON. With Descrip- 
tive Letter-press by G. W. Reep, Keeper of the 
Prints, British Museum. Super-royal 4to, cloth 
extra, 25s, 

The HOME THEATRE. B 
HEALY. Sunall post 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 3séd, 

REAL FOLKS. By the Author of 
“The Gayworthys.” Small post Svo, cloth extra, 
3s Gd. 

JACK HAZARD and his FORTUNES: 
a Story of Adventure. By J. T. Trowsripgs. 
Small post 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, cloth 








lanes are 








C. E. MUDIE will feel greatly obliged if Subscribers to the Library, and | 
other purchasers, who intend to favour him with their orders for Books Sor | 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS and NEW YEAR'S GIFTS, will do so at their | 
early convenience, as it will otherwise be difficult for the Binders to meet the great | 
and increasing demand for some of the more popular Books in time to prevent | 
disappointment, 

Mupre’s Sevect Liprary (Limited), New OxrorpD SrrReer. 

November 18th, 1871. 


HENRY SOTHERAN AND CO, | 
NEW, SECOND-HAND, AND EXPORT BOOKSELLERS, | 


HAVE ALWAYS ON SALE | 
THE BEST LIBRARY EDITIONS OF STANDARD WORKS, 
THE FINEST GALLERIES AND COLLECTIONS OF ENGRAVINGS, 
THE GREAT ILLUSTRATED BOOKS ON NATURAL HISTORY, | 
WORKS CURIOUS FOR THEIR ANTIQUITY OR RARITY, 
BOOKS FOR PRESENTS IN THE CHOUICEST BINDINGS. 
Catalogues Gratis on application. 


GREAT CENTRAL BOOK ESTABLISHMENT, 136 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 











Sold by ali Stationers. 


OXFORD MOURNING NOTE PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 


' 

} 

| 

| 

REGISTERED SOLID BLACK BORDER. 
“Free from Ornamentation.” ‘ The effect is elegant.” | 
| 

| 





NEW SPECIALITY IN MOURNING STATIONERY FOR LADIES. 


DENTELLE MOURNING STATIONERY. 


THE CHOICEST BORDERS INTRODUCED. 
TERRY, STONEMAN, and CO., Mourning Stationery Manufacturers, London. 


extra, 3s 6d. 

UNDER the PALMS: a Volume of 
Verse. By THOMAS STEEL, Ceylon Civil Service; 
Translator of ** Au Eastern Love Story,” &. Feap. 
8vo, cloth, 5s. 

BEN BURTON;; or, Born and Bred at 
Sea. By W. H. G. Kingston. Small post 590, 
with Illustrations by Syduey Hall, cloth extra, 33 64, 








ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
SUN PICTURES. Twenty Heliotype 


Illustrations of Aucient and Modern Art, with 
descriptive Letterpress. 21s. 
*,* Dedicated by Special Permission to H.R.H. the 

Priucess Louise. 

The LAND of DESOLATION; being 
Personal Narrative of Adventure in Greenland. 
sy Isaac J. Hayes, M.D., Author of “ The Open 
Polar Sea,” &c. Crown $yo, with numerous Illus 
trations, cloth extra, (Jn the press. 

NEW WORK by AUTHOR of * LITTLE WOMEN.” 

AUNT JOE’S SCRAP-BAG. Square 


16mo, cloth. [Shortly. 


VIARDOT.—The WONDERS of 
SCULPTURE. Uniform with “The Wonders of 
Italian Art,” &¢. Square Svyo, with numerous 
Illustrations, cloth extra, gilt edges, 12s 6d. 

[Nearly ready. 

TWENTY YEARS AGO. From the 
Journal of a Girl in her Teens. Edited by the 
Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” Forming 
Vol. 3 of the “John Halifax Series.” With Dlus- 
tration by Sidney Hall. [Nearly ready. 

*,* Other Volumes are in preparation. 

MOTHER GOOSE’S MELODIES for 
CHILDREN; or Songs for the Nursery. With 
Notes, Music, and an Accouut of the Goose or Ver- 
goose Family, and with numerous Illustrations. 
By Henry L. STerueNns and GASTON Fay. 890, 
cloth extra, gilt edges, 7s 6d. [Nearly ready. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, LOW, snd 
SEARLE, Crown Buildings, 183 Fleet Street. 
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TRUBNER AND CO.’s NEW BOOKS. 





qhe HOMES of OTHER DAYS. A His- 
of Domestic Manners and Sentiments duriug 
wry riddle Ages. By THOMAS Wricurt, Esq., M.A. 
Han With Illustrations from the Iluminations 

- Contemporary Manuscripts and other Sources, 
Drawn and Engraved by F. W. Fairnoct, Esq., 
A. 1 vol. medium S8vo, 350 W oodeuts, pp. 

xT -512, handsomely bound in cloth, price 21s. 


ADICTIONARY of ENGLISH ETY- 
MOLOGY. By HENSLEIGH WrpGwoop. Second 
Edition, thoroughly revised and corrected by the 
‘Author, and extended to the Classical Roots of the 
Language. With an Introduction on the Forma- 
tion of Language. Imperial Svo, about 800 pp., 
double column. To be completed in Five Monthly 
Parts, of 160 pp. each. 

[Part I. will be ready 1st Dec. next, price 5s. 


MU LESSON of CONFUCIUS, 
ae ee e. By CHARLES G. LELAND. 
Feap. 8¥0, cloth. [Short’y. 


GAUDEAMUS. A Translation of the 
celebrated Humorous Poems of Joseph Victor 
Scheffel. By CHARLES G, LELAND. 16mo, cloth. 

[Shortly 


The REVENUE RESOURCES of the 
MUGHAL EMPIRE in INDIA, from A.D. 1593 to 
AD. 1707. A Supplement to “The Chronicles of 
the Pathan Kings of Delhi.” By EpbwArp Tuomas, 
FR, late of the East India Company's Bengal 
Civil Service. Demy 8vo, pp. 60, cloth, 3s 6d. 


OLLANTA: a Drama in the Quichua 
Language. Text, Translation, and Introduction. 
By CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, C.B. Crown 8yo, pp. 
128, cloth, 7s 6d. 


CHINA’S PLACE in PHILOLOGY: 
an Attempt to Show that the Languages of Europe 
and Asia have a Common Origin. By the Rev. J. 
Epgrns, Pekin. Crown 8yo0, pp. xxiii.-493, cloth, 
10s 6d. 


ORIGINAL SANSKRIT TEXTS. 
Collected, Translated, and Illustrated by JOHN 
Mum, Esq., D.C.L., LL.D., Ph.D, 


Vol. IL—The TRANS-HIMALAYAN ORIGIN of 
the HINDUS, and their Affinity with the Western 
Branches of the Aryan Race. Second Edition, revised, 
with Additions. S8vo, pp. xxxii.-512, cloth, price 12s. 

[Now ready. 


A SANSKRIT and ENGLISH DIC- 
TIONARY. Being an Abridgment of Professor 
Wilson's Dictionary, With an Appendix explain- 
ing the use of Affixes in Sanskrit. By Pandit 
Ram JASAN, Queen's College, Benares, Published 
under the Patronage of the Government, N,W.P. 
Royal 8ro, cloth, pp. ii-707, price 23s. 


THREE LECTURES on BUDDHISM. 
By ~¥ — J. Erret, Medium svo, pp. 42, 
sewed, o8 . 


A COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR of 
the MODERN ARYAN LANGUAGES of INDIA 
(to wit), Hindi, Panjabi, Sindhi, Gujarati, Marathi, 
Uriya, and Bengali/ By JouN Beames, Bengal 
CS, MB.AS., &. (/a preparation, 


AGRAMMAR of the LANGUAGE of 
the VEDAS. By Dr. Tueopor BENFEY. In 1 vol. 
8yo, of about 650 pages. (Jn preparation, 


MYTHICAL ZOOLOGY; or, the 
Legends of Animals. By ANGELO DE GUBERNATIS, 
Professor of Sauskrit and Comparative Literature 
at Florence. [/n the press. 


The PATRIARCH and the TSAR. The 
Replies of the Humble Nicon, by the mercy of God 
Patriarch, against the Questions of the Boyar 
Simeon Streshneff, and the Answers of the Metro- 
politan of Gaza, Paisius Ligarides. Translated 
from the Russian by WILLIAM PALMER, M.A.,, late 
Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 8v¥o, pp. 
x).-674, cloth, 12s, [Vow ready. 


The DEBATABLE LAND BETWEEN 
this WORLD and the NEXT. By Rosert DALE 
OWeN, Author of * Footfalls on the Boundary of 
Another World.” In oue vol. crown $vo, cloth. 

[/n a few days. 


HINTS on the EVIDENCES of SPIRI- 
TUALISM Crown 8yo, cloth, 26 6d. 
(Nearly ready. 


The SPEAKER’S COMMENTARY 
REVIEWED. By THOMAS LUMISDEN STRANGE, 
latea Judge of the High Court of Madras, and 
Author of“ The Bible; is it the Word of God 7?” 
Crown S8vo, pp. viii-160, with folding Plates 
illustrating the Zodiac, cloth, 3s 6d, 


THEORY of LEGISLATION. By 
JEREMY BENTHAM. Translated from the French 
of Etienne Dumont, by R. HILDRETH. Second 

dition. Crown 8vo, pp. xv.-472, cloth, 73 641. 
[Now ready. 





LONDON: 


HENRY S& KING & CO0’s LIST. 





BoTHMER. 3 Volumes. 


2 Vols. 
interesting 


MAN, Author of “A Fatal Error.” 
“A thoroughly wholesome and fairly 
tale."— Athenwum. 
“The author has given us one of the brightest and 
pleasantest pictures of domestic life that we have seen 
for some time,”"—Gra phic. 


Second Edition. 1 vol. 

“Tt is unnecessary to recommend tales of Holme 
Lee's, for they are well known and all more or less 
liked. But this book far exceeds even our favourites, 
‘Sylvan Holt’s Danghter, ‘Kathie Brande, and 


story is united the value of a definite and high 








HER TITLE of HONOUR. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
1, 
CRUEL as the GRAVE. 


By the Countess Von 


HALF-A-DOZEN DAUGHTERS. By J. MastTer- 


“The story is very well told...... It is very good- 


humoured and entertaining, and anyone who wishes for 
a quiet unsensational country-house, or up-the-country 


novel will do well to secure this.” 


By Houime Leer. 
piece of writing, and is fall of studies of refined and 
charming character.”"—Spectator. 

“The graceful writer and accomplished lady who 


never written a more fascinating story than the one 


‘Thorney Hall,’ because with the interest of a pathetic | takes the name of Holme Lee as her nom de plume, has 


purpose ; and because, also it is a careful and beautiful | under the above heading."—Pudblic Opinion. 





FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


1, 
x “| aw Al ry x ‘ oa eas AD Pal Or @ a] ba 
pe da 4 i ye | Bare 4EbaN/. 4 
MEMOIRS OF THE COUNTESS LEONORA 
CHRISTINA of SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN. (By Marriage Countess Ulfeldt.) Written during her Im- 
prisonment in the Blue Tower of the Royal Palace at Copenhagen. 1663-1685. Edited by JouANNes 
ZieGLerR Kain KON Mart. Translated from the German by F, E. BuNNETT, Translator of Grimm's * Life 
of Michael Angelo,” &c. 


STREAMS from HIDDEN SOURCES. prrporiny x-rusionion 


‘The SUBSTANTIVE SENIORITY ARMY LIST 


of MAJORS and CAPTAINS in the BRITISH ARMY. 
Regiment. No. I. 8vo, sewed, 2s 6d. 


The WAY to WIN. A Book for the Young. 


(Preparing for publication. 


NEw WRITER. 


(Shortly. 


A New Work 


[Jn the presse, 


By Captain Frep. B. P. WurTe, Ist West India 
(in a few days, 


SONGS of TWO WORLDS. By a 


ECHOES of a FAMOUS YEAR. 


by HARRIcT PARR. Author of the “Life of Jeanne d'Are,” &€, 


The PASTOR of the DESERT. A Book for the 


Young, from the French of Eugene Pelletan. Translanted by Colonel E, P. pg L Hoste. Handsomely 
bound in crown Svo, with an Engraved Frontispiece, price 5s. (Shortly, 


8. 


ROUND the WORLD in 1870. 


Travels, with Maps. By A.D. CARLISLE. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


A Volume of 
(Shortly, 


NEW BOOKS JUST OUT. 


The SECRET of LONG LIFE. Dedicated by 


Special Permission to Lord St, Leonards. Handsomely bound. Large crown Svo, bevelled boards, 5s. 


The DIVINE KINGDOM on EARTH as it is 
in HEAVEN. Cloth Svo, 10s 6d, 
“Our COMMONWEALTH is in Heaven.” 


3. 
T VN * STRANGE MEETINGS I 
The INN of STRANGE MEETINGS, — an 
OTHER POEMS. By Mortimer CoLurns. Crown 8vo, 5s 
“Marked with no small facility of versiflcation, and | of Mr. Frederick Locker, sometimes of Mr. Browning, 
some—perhaps we ought to s.y considerable—play of | but if muny of the tunes are caught from other musi- 
fancy.” —Lcho cians, Mr. Collins plays them after his own fashion and 


“ Sometimes the reader will be pleasantly reminded | with considerable execution."—/all Mall Gazette. 






4. 
SCRIPTURE LANDS in CONNECTION © with 
THEIR HISTORY. By G. S. Drew, M.A., Rector of Avington, Winchester. Author of “ Reasons of 
Faith.” “Scripture Studies,” &c. Second Edition, bevelled boards, 8¥o, price 10s 6d. 


‘ \ x 
PLEASURE; 

A HOLIDAY-BOOK OF PROSE AND VERSE. 

Written by 
Miss A. B. EDWARDS. { 
Miss A. C. HAYWARD. 
AUTHOR of “ TOO BRIGHT to LAST.” 
HOLME LEE. 





The Hon. Mrs. NORTON. 

TOM HOOD. 

THOMAS ARCHER. 

GODFREY TURNER, 
ALGERNON C. SWINBURNE. HAIN FRISWELL. 

Rey. CHARLES KINGSLEY. COUNTESS VON BOTHMER. 
Next week, Illustrated, in handsome Ornamental Cover, printed in Colours, price ONE SHLULLING 





TRUBNER & CO., 8 and 60 Paternoster Row. 


HENRY 38. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill, London. 
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NEW WORKS. CHAPMAN AND HALL’S PUBLICATIONS 
eee THE 
The SECOND EDITION of the EDINBURGH FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for NOVEMBRp 
REVIEW for OCTOBER. SECOND EDITION, - 
CONTENTS. JOHN STUART MILL ON BERKELEY'S LIFE AND WRITINGS. 
1, JOWETT'S TRANSLATION OF PLATO. | aoe Punueee 1, ca ous Oamaunt onl THE GOVERNMEN 
ENGLISH GUILDS. WALTER H. PATER ON THE POETRY ON MICHELANGELO. iit 


EvROPEAN ADVENTURERS IN INDIA. } 
GAME AND GAME LAWs. 
Souta AFRICA AND HER DIAMOND FIELDS. 


JULES ADRIAN ON THE PARIS COMMUNE: a Chapter towards its Th 
ran > 4 : cor. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S THE Evustack DIAMONDS. yead History 


From THE “PALL MALL GAZETTE.” 


N im 62 a 





5 . - a 
: “ Not the least interesting paper in the remarkably interesting Fortni, 
* Weeave 4 OVI RE > : “ ~ = - A 2 Forint . 
6. ESsaYS ON THE TENURE OF LAND. | for this month (in which Mr. Mill passes judgment upon Berkeley, Me devicw 
7. THE INNS OF CoURT AND OF CHANCERY: | on Humboldt’s Theory of Government, and Mr. Fawcett on the Liberal Adminin? 
' = tion), is that contributed by a late member of the Paris Commu: : stra. 
‘ z E OF 3 a : s. — une on th i 
= Tus OunUNE OF Panis, which he himself had a part. © events in 
9. THe SESSION AND ITS LESSONS. | 


‘The LIFE of CHARLES DICKENS, 3 
Baron STOFFEL’S REPORTS on the MILI-| sous Foster. vot 1, 1812-1542, with Portraits aud otter Tintrid 


Demy 8vo. 
TARY FORCES of PRUSSIA, &e., 1868-1870, translated into English, will be | i a [Jn November. 


found in Fraser's Magazine for November. | - - roe 

/The KERAMIC GALLERY. Comprising abou 

RECOL T ECTIONS of a P AST T IFE By Sir | Six Hundred Illustrations of rare, curious, and choice examples of Pottery and 
4 4hdkG JAK c ym TY 4 JF h } ’ 


Porcelain, from the Earliest Times to the Present, selected by the Author from 
Henry Hoianp, Bart., M.D., F.R.S., &c., Physician-in-Ordinary to the Queen. | 
1 vol. post 8vo. [Nearly ready. | 


the British Museum, the South Kensington Museum. the Geological Muse; 

aud various Private Collections. With Historical Notices and Descriptionr 
By Wiiam CHAFrens, Auchor of “Marks and Monograms on Pottery gad 
Porcelain,” “ Hall Marks on Plate,’ &c, In 2 handsome volumes, price £445, 


| ~ 
The NEW BIBLE COMMENTARY by Bishops | oes 
and other Clergy of the Anglican Church CRITICALLY EXAMINED. Part I. The HIGHLAN DS of C iD N TR AL INDIA. 


By the Right Rev. J. W. CoLenso, D.D., Bishop of Natal. 8vo, price 3s 6d. 


[On Saturday next. | Notes on their Forests, Wild Tribes, Natural History, and Sports, By the 
late Captain J. ForsyTu. With a Map and Coloured Mlustrations, 14g, 
demy Svo, 18s. (This day, 


The HISTORY and LITERATURE of the! da aie ti 
ISRAELITES. By C. and A. De Roruscuicp, Abridged Edition, in 1 vol. LETTER S and EX TRAC T S from the 
crown 8yo, with 2 Maps. [Nearly ready. OCCASIONAL WRITINGS of J. BEETE JUKES, M.A., F.R.S., late Director 

of the Geological Survey of Ireland. Edited, with Memorial Notes, by his 

Sister. Comprising Letters from Newfoundland and Australia whilst engaged 


The TRU E DOCTRINE of the EUCHARIST. in the Geological Survey. Post 8vo, with a Portrait, price 12s [This diy, 


| 
By Tuomas S. L. VoGAN, D,D., &c., Canon and Prebendary of Chichester, and | - _ - " 
Rural Dean, 8yo, price 18s, [Next week, HISTORY of EN G LAN D fix ym the y EAR 
1830. By WILLIAM Nassau MoLeswortu. Vol. I, demy 8vo, 15s. [This day, 
The POPE of ROME and the POPES of the , 
: PES of the | DRAMATISTS of the DAY. By “Q° 


ORIENTAL ORTHODOX CHURCH; an Essay on Monarchy in the Church, 
with especial reference to Russia. By the Rev. C-sARius TONDINI, Barnabite. Reprinted from the Athenwum. Crown 8vo, price 4s. 


Post 8vo, price 6s. [Next week. 
CARMINA VITAE. By James M. Fremy 
AUTHORITY and CONSCIENCE ; a Free| ~ tear. seo, price 2 6 . Saiee it 








Dehate on the Tendency of Dogmatic Theology, and on the Characteristics of | 
Faith, Edited by CONWAY MowkL. Crown 8vyo, price 7s 6d. CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 
> x TOP 
The PROBLEM of the WORLD and the A MAGNIFICENT FINE-ART PRODUCTION. 
CHURCH RECONSIDERED in Three Letters to a Friend. By a Septua- LIMITED TO AN ISSUE OF 750 COPIES 
‘“* ae * iv 4 vt P 


GENARIAN. 8yo, price 7s 6d. 
In large folio, cloth gilt, extra, gilt edges, price £3 133 6d ; and India Proofs, £5 is 


The DISCOVERY of a NEW WORLD of NATURE PICTURES 
BEING. By Gsorex THOMSON. Post 8vo, price 6s. A Serugs OF THIRTY OBIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS, DRAWN ON WooD 


POPULAR ROMANCES of the MIDDLE By J. H, DELL. 


AGES. By the Rev. George W. Cox, M.A,, and Evstace HINTON JONES. Engraved in the first style of Art by R. PATexson. 
Crown 8vo, price 10s 6d. 





SuBJECTs. 






se | 1, THRE GRANGE. 16. THE SPRING. 
7 aa - , a >, - r re 
HARTLAND FOREST: a Legend of North) — § tepusc’*°"™™ (mi 
Devon; a Christmas Tale for Young and Old. By Mrs. Bray, Author of “ The | 4. THE FLocK. | 19. Tus CoTrraGe. 
White Hoods,” &. Post 8vo, with Frontispiece, price 4s 6d. | 5. THE RIVER. } 20. Tue DuckLinas. 
[On Wednesday next. 6. THe Forest. 21. THe LANE. 
7. Tug Coast (Storm). 22. Tue SUMMeR KitcHen 
TATTAT SN Tr ~ ° 8. THE Coast (Calm). 23. THE POND ON THE COMMON. 
DONNINGTON CASTLE (1644): a Royalist) 3 Tue Patistean, 21. Tue Manicer-Catr 
3 : a oe » Colonel Corowrn RB x. aN 10, THe HAY-FIELD, 25. THE STREAM 
ee ee ae een ny *. = te ig 11, THE PLOUGHMAN’S MEAL, 26, THE PATH THROUGH THE Wo0D. 
[Oe SaRway mee. 2. THe CORN-FIELD. 27. Tue Raseir-Huren 
| 13, Tue SmitTHuy. | 28. THe Rustic Bripas. 
\xr + ry | 14. Toe Water MILL. } 29. Tak MILKING-SHKD 
: y ° 1 Pak 
The ROYAL IN STITUTION ; its Founder 15, THe Heat. 30, SKITTLES. 
and its First Professors. By Dr. BeNCsz JONES, Honorary Secretary. Post “ This work does great credit to all concerned. The engravings areso admirably 
Ove, price 13s 6d. done that they would, by nine people out of ten, be taken for etchings see We are 


obliged to confess that no English wood-engravers have eq wilel tis care aal 


HISTORY of CIVILIZATION in ENGLAND flnish of this work."—Zhe Graphic, Nov. 11th. 


and FRANCE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND. By Henry Tuomas BUCKLE. | 
Cabinet Edition, with a Complete Index. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. | 
' 


ESSAYS on HISTORICAL TRUTH. 1 


ANDREW BIsseT. 8vo, price l4s. 





Imperial folio, price £2 12s 6d, cloth gilt, gilt elg»s 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF SHAKSPEARE. 


Fifty Steel Engravings by Sminke, STOTHARD, &c. 


ww 
— 
‘ 


“Cy - = ” Printed in the best style, on India Paper, with Lotter-press Dascriptioas 
A CLASS-BOOK HISTORY of ENGLAND, | = _—- 


for the use of Students preparing for Examination or Matriculation. By the | 


Rev. D. Moris, B.A. With 4 Maps and 30 Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo, price 3s 6d, | T i E C Il A N D O S P O E T S. 
Vf NIG . I ‘ 8vo, ice 73 6d, cloth; ¢ 1orocco, 15a. 
IN SE [Ss at HOME : a Popular Account of n crown 8vo, price 78 c or moro 


. 3 +3 -mnna « yaw y ith 
British Insects, their Structure, Habits, and Transformations. By the Rev, J, | 140 SPIRIT of PRAISE: a Collection of Hymas, Old and Naw. With 
G. Woop, M.A., F.L.S, With upwards of 700 Wood Engravings, Svo, price 21s. | upwards of 100 choice Illustrations. 
|CHRISTIAN LYRICS from MODERN AUTHORS. With 259 
a r ; AY\r | lilus ions. 
A HISTORY of the GOTHIC or MEDLEVAL scoot 


REVIVAL in ENGLAND. By OC, L. EASTLAKE, F.R.LB.A., Architect, With | MOORE’S POETICAL WORKS. With numerous Notes, Ouiginal 
mapy Illustrations. Imperial 8vo, price 31s 6d, (On Saturday next, lilustrations, and Steel Portrait. 





. FREDERICK WARNE and COO., Publishers, 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. Bedford Street, Covent (Garden. 
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MESSRS. BELL & DALDY’S PUBLICATIONS. 





CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
The WORKS of WILLIAM HOGARTH, 


se re n 150 Llustrations, reproduced from very fine impressions 
irg more than 150 Illustrations, reproduced ver} apressio 
one Onezinal Engravings by Photography. With an Essay on his Genius 
pat Character, by CHARLES LAMB; and Descriptions of the Engravings. 
2 vols. 4to, handsomely bound, £5 5s. 


ro y CO Th 
The WORKS of VELASQUEZ. Seventeen 
Scarce and Fine Prints in the British Museum. Selected and described by 
G W. Rem, Keeper of the Prints aud Drawings; and Photographed by 
: Folio, £5 5s. 


t 


STEPHEN THOMPSON. 


aa > ia are! ’ - - . ‘ 
TITIAN PORTRAITS. Seventeen Photographic 
Reproductions of Rare Engravings after Titian in the British Museum. By 
STEPHEN THOMPSON, With Descriptions by G. W. Reip, Keeper of the Prints 
and Drawings in the British Museum, Large folio, half-bound, price £5 5s. 


The RAFFAELLE GALLERY: a Series of 


Permanent Reproductions in Autotype of Engravings of the most eclebrated 
Works of Raffuelle Sanzio d'Urbino. With Descriptions, &c. Imperial 4to, 
price £2 2s. 


The LANDSEER GALLERY: a Series of 


Autotype Reproductions of Engravings of the celebrated Early Paintings of 
sir Edwin Landseer. Imperial ito, price £2 2s, 


TURNER'S CELEBRATED LANDSCAPES. 
This volume contains 16 Autotype Reproductions of the most important Works 
of J. M. W. TurNer, R.A. With a Memoir and Descriptions. Imperial 4to, 
handsomely bound, £2 2s, 


vv re! vv » . - 

The WORLD’S PICTURES: a Series of Photo- 
graphs of Fifteen of the most celebrated Paintings in the World. Copied 
from the best Engravings. With an Introduction by C. C, BLack, M.A. In 
ove handsome demy 4to volume, price One Guinea, 


TXT T ~_ ~ aa * 
MOUNTAIN, LOCH, end GLEN. Illustrating 
“Our Life in the Highlands.” From Paintings executed expressly for this 
Work by JosepH ADAM. With an Evsay on the Highlands and Highlanders, 
by the Rev. NORMAN MACLEOD, One of Her Majesty's Chaplains. Second 
Edition. Folio, handsomely bound, £4 4s. 


r sy . aa yy 
The ART of SKETCHING from NATURE. By 
Pur H. DELAMOTTE, Professor of Drawing at King’s College, London. 
Illustrated with Twenty-four Woodcuts and Twenty-five Progressive Examples 
in Chromo-lithograph, reproduced from Water-Colour Drawings by Prout, E. 
W. Cooke, R.A., Girtin, Varley, De Wint, Birket Foster, G. Thomas, and the 
Author. Imperial 4to, price £3 3s, 


The RIVIERA. Pen and Pencil Sketches from 


Cannes to Genoa. By the late DEAN of CANTERBURY. With Twelve Chromo- 
lithographic Lilustrations and numerous Woodcuts from Drawings by the 
Author. Imperial Svo, price £2 2s. 


MOUNTAINS and LAKES of SWITZERLAND 


andITALY. Sixty-four Pictvu#e:que Views in Chromo-lithograph, after Draw- 

ings taken from Original Sketches by C. C. Pyne. With a Map of Routes and 
eo Notes, by the Rey. Jerome J. Mercier. Second Edition. Crown 
to, £2 2s, 


BRITISH MOSSES, containing a Description 


and an Illustration, carefully drawn and etched from Nature, of every Native 
Species. By F. E. Txire. Crown 4to, elegantly bound, price £2 2s. 


ALPINE PLANTS, containing 100 Coloured 


Illustrations of the most striking and beautiful of the Alpine Flowers. With 
Vescriptions by DAvip Wooster, Editor of “ Loudon’s Encyclopedias of 
Gardening and Plants.’ Super-royal 8yo, very handsomely bound, 25s. 


ART and SONG. Illustrated by Painters and 


Poets. Containing 31 Steel Engravings from Drawings by J. M. W. Turner, 
RA., David Roberts, R.A., John Martin, T. Stothard, R.A., F. Goodall, R.A., T. 
Uwins, R.A., W. Collins, R.A. &. Edited by Robert BskLL. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Demy 4to, cloth gilt, £1 1s, 


The MOTHER’S BOOK of POETRY. Selected 
and arranged by Mrs. ALFRED GATTY. With Illustrations. Crown Svo, 
elegantly bound, 7s 6d 


DOLL WORLD; or, PLAY and EARNEST. 


A Study from Real Life. By the Author of “Daisy's Companions.” With 
Eight Illustrations by C. A. Saltmarsh. Demy 16mo, 3s 6d. 


The BROWNIES, and other Tales. By J. I. 
EWING, Illustrated by GrorGE CRUIKSHANK. Imperial 1éino, 5s. 

AUNT JUDY’S SONG-BOOK for CHILDREN. 
Containing Twenty-Four Popular Songs, &c. By ALFRED Scott GaTTy, Com- 
poser of “O Fair Dove, O Fond Dove!” &c. Feap. 4to, 4s 6d. 


AUNT JUDY’S CHRISTMAS VOLUME for 


1871. Edited by Mrs. ALFrep GAtry. Imperial 16mo, with a Frontispiece by 
CRUIKSHANK, and numerous Lustrations, price 7s 6d. 





STANDARD AND MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 
A COMPLETE CATALOGUE of GEORGE 


CRUIKSHANK’S ENGRAVED WORKS; including Etchings on Steel, Cop- 
per, &c., and Woodcuts executed between the years 1805 and 1870. Compiled 
by G. W. Retp, Keeper of the Prints and Drawings in the British Museum. 
With a large number of Llustrations from the original plates and blocks, or re 
produced by the Heliotype process. In 3 vols. royal 4to, price £12 12s, (Only 
135 Copies printed.) 


WORKS ILLUSTRATED by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 
The TABLE-BOOK. By Joun Oxenrorn, 


Horace MAYuew, GILBERT a Beckett, MARK LEMON, Surrkiey BRooKs, 
W.M. THACKERAY, &. 12 Steel Plates and 116 Woodcuts. Imperial Syo, 16s, 


The OMNIBUS. 100 Illustrations on Steel and 


Wood. Edited by LAMAN BLANCHARD. Royal 8vo, 10s 6a. 


The FAIRY LIBRARY. With Twenty-Four 


Etchings. Imperial 1émo, 5s, 


The TRUE LEGEND of St. DUNSTAN and the 
DEVIL: showing how the Horse-shoe came to be a Charm against Witchcraft. 
By Epwakrp G. FLicur. Third Edition, royal 16mo, 3s 6d, 


The LOVING BALLAD of Lord BATEMAN. 


Eleven Etchings. Second Edition. Price 1s 6d. 


PUNCH and JUDY. Twenty-Four Plates. 


7s 6d. Also coloured, 10s 6d. 


ANTIQUE GEMS and RINGS. By C. W. 
KING, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Second Evlition, greatly enlarged 
and improved, with more than 600 Illustrations. Super-roy. 8vo, 2 vols. (Shortly. 


y _ _ rao . 

The POETICAL WORKS of THOMAS 
CHATTERTON. Edited by the Rev. W. W. SkearT, M.A., late Fellow of 
Christ College, Cambridge. Including the acknowledged Poems and Satires, 
the Rowley Poems, with an Essay proving their Authorship, a Memoir of the 
Poet, and Selections from his Prose Writings. In 2 vols, crown 8vo, 18s. 

The special feature of this edition is that the “Rowley Poems" are now pre- 
sevted in such a form, that their real and undoubted poetical merit may be appre- 
ciated by readers to whom the psreudo-antique spelling and affected archaisms have 
hitherto rendered them quite unintelligible. 


CUMBERLAND and WESTMORELAND 
M.P.’s, from the Restoration to the Reform Bill of 1867 (1660-1867). By Ricwarp 
S. Ferauson, M.A. Barrister-at-Law, Author of “Early Cumberland and 
Westmoreland Friends,” &c. Demy 8vo, price lis. 


The BARONS’ WAR: including the Battles of 
Lewes and Evesham. By WiLtiAmM Henry BLAauw, Esq. M.A. Second 
Edition, with Additions and Corrections by Professor C, H, PEARSON, Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 10s 6d. 


COLONIAL ADVENTURES and EXPERI- 


ENCES. By a UNIVERSITY MAN. Crown 8yo, 7s 6d, 


NINETY-THREE; or, the STORY of the 
FRENCH REVOLUTION, from the Recollections of my French Tutor. By 
Joun W. LYNDON. Crown 8yo, 78 6d, 


YXarXT oe ta \ a 
SYNONYMS DISCRIMINATED: a Catalogue 
of Synonymous Words in the English Language, with their various Shades of 
Meaning, &c. Illustrated by Quotations from Standard Writers. By C 
Situ, M.A., Christ Church, Oxford, Author of “Synonyms and Antonyms,” 
&c. Demy 8vo, 16s, 


The LIFE of HERNANDO CORTES, and the 


CONQUEST of MEXICO. By ArTuuR HELPs, Author of the “Life of Las 
Casas,” &., &c. 2 vols. lbs. 


’ r ~ . 

The HISTORY of EGYPT, from the Earliest 

Times till its Conquest by the Arabs, A.D. 640. By SAMUEL SHARPE. New 

Edition, revised and enlarged. 2 yols. large post 8vo, with numerous Illustra- 
tions, Maps, &c., cloth, 18s, 


The PASSION of OUR LORD JESUS 


CHRIST. Pourtrayed by ALeert Durer. Edited by Henry Cos, C.B. 
Small 4to, 12s 6d, cloth ; antique calf, 21s. 


The PARISH PRIEST'S BOOK of OFFICES 
and INSTRUCTIONS for the SICK, Compiled by a Priest of the Diocese of 
Sarum. Post 8vo, 3s 6d. [Just published, 


+ ‘ hl . 

FORMS of SIN; or, a Manual of Self-Examina- 
tion. With Scripture Readings or Meditations, and an Introduction on the 
Nature of Sin. By the Rev. E. D. Wurrmansn, D.C.L., M.A., Oxon, With a 


Frontispiece, Post 8vo, 4s 6d. [/ust published, 


The WINTON CHURCH CATECHIST. By 
the Rev. J. S. B. MONSELL, Rector of St. Nicholas, Guildford, Author of “ Our 


New Vicar.” In Four Parts, sewed; or in 1 yol., cloth, imperial! 42mo, 4s. 
[Just completed, 


The HISTORY of OUR LORD'S LIFE on 


EARTH. from the Four Gospels. For the Use of Children. By EF. 8. A. 
Edited by the Rev. W. E. HeyGare, M.A., Rector of Brighstone. — 
lémo, 3s. [Just published. 
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MESSRS. RIVINGTON’S NEW LIST. 





DEMOSTHENES. With English Notes 
by the Rev. ArTHUR Hotes, M.A., Senior Fellow and Lecturer of Clare 
‘College, Cambridge; and Preacher at the Chapel Royal, Whitehall. 

DE CORONA. 
(Forming a New Part of “ Catena Classicorum.”) Crown Svo, 5s. 


ASHADOW of DANTE. Being an Essay 
towards studying Himself, his World, and his Pilgrim: ge. By MARIA 
FRANCESCA ROSSETTI. With Illustrations, crown Syo, 10s 6d. 


A THEORY of HARMONY. Founded 


onthe Tempered Scale. With Questions and Exercises for the Use of Students. 
By JouN STAINER, Mus. Doc., M.A., Magd. Coll. Oxon. Svo, 7s 6d. 


A GLOSSARY of ECCLESIASTICAL 


TERMS. Containing Brief Explanations of Words used in Theology, Litur- 
giology, Ecclesiastical Chronology, and Law; Architecture, Symbolism, Greek 
Hierology ; together with some Account of the Mystical Titles of Our Lord; 
Emblems, Hymns, Religious Orders, Heresies, Ceremonial Customs, Ornaments, 
Vestments, and Miscellaneous Subjects, By Variovs WRITERS. Edited by the 
Rey. ORBY SHIPLEY, M.A. Crown Svo, 18s. 


LIFE of S. FRANCIS de SALES, Bishop 


and Prince of Geneva. By the Author of “A Dominican Artist,” “Life of 
Madame Louise de France,” &€., &c. Crown Syo, 9s. 


The ATHANASIAN CREED VINDI- 


CATED from the OBJECTIONS of DEAN STANLEY, and other Members of 
the Ritual Commission. With an Appendix on the Proposed Revision of the 
Present Version. By J.S, Brewer, M.A., Preacher at the Rolls, and Honorary 
Fellow of Queen's College, Oxford. Crown 8yo, 3s 6d. 


ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY. Containing 


the first Two Books of Euclid, with Exercises and Notes. By J. HAMBLIN 
Smirn, M.A., Gonville and Caius College ; and Lecturer at St. Peter's College, 
Cambridge. 16mo,2s; limpcloth,1séd. (Forminga New Part of“ Rivington's 
Mathematical Series.”) 


SCENES from GREEK PLAYS. Rugby 
Edition. Abridged and Adapted forthe Use of Schools, by ARTHUR SIDGWICK, 


M.A., Assistant-Master at Rugby School, and formerly Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Small Syo, 1s 6d; paper cover, Is. 


ARISTOPHANES. The Clouds. The Frogs. The Knights. 


Plutus. 


EURIPIDES. Iphigenia in Tauris. The Cyclops. 


RECOLLECTIONS of OBER-AMMER- 


GAU in 1871. By Henry NuTcoMBE OXENHAM, M.A., late Scholar of Baliol 
College, Oxford. Crown 8yo. [Nearly ready. 


STONES of the TEMPLE; or, Lessons 


from the Fabric and Furniture of the Church. By WALTER FIELD, M.A., F.S.A- 
With numerous Illustrations, crown Syo, 7s 6d. 


FABLES respecting the POPES of the 


MIDDLE AGES: a Coutribution to Ecclesiastical History. By Joun J. Ian. 
VON DULLINGER. Translated, with Introduction and Appendices, by ALFRED 
PLumMeR, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Oxford. 8vo, 14s. 

(Just ready, 


FIFTEEN SERMONS preached before the 


UNIVERSITY of OXFORD, between A.D, 1526 and 1843. By JoHN HENRY 
NEWMAN, sometime Fellow of Oriel College. New Edition, uniform with the 
“ Parochial and Plain Sermons,” crown Syo. [Jn the press. 








DICTIONARY 
DOCTRINAL AND HISTORICAL 
THEOLOGY. 
By VARIOUS WRITERS. 


Edited by the Rev. JOHN HENRY BLUNT, M.A., F.S.A. Edi “ 
Annotated Book of Common Prayer.” * itor of “The 


Imperial Syo, £2 2s; or half-bound, morocco, £2 12s 6d, 





GUARDIAN. 

“We know no book of its size and bulk which supplies the information here 
given atall; far less which supplies it in an arrangement so accessible, with g 
completeness of information so thorough, and with an ability in the treatment of 
profound subjects so great. Dr. Hook's most useful volame is a work of high 
calibre, but it is the work of asingle mind. We have here a wider range of thought 
from a greater variety of sides, We have here als» the work of men who evidently 
know what they write about, and are somewhat more profound (to say the least) 
than the writers of the current Dictionaries of Sects and Heresies.” 


LITERARY CHURCHMAN. 

“Mere antiquarianism, however interesting, has little place in it. But for all 
practical purposes its historical articles are excellent. They are of course and of 
necessity a good deal condensed, yet they are wonderfully complete; see, for 
example, such articles as ‘ Atheism,’ ‘Cabbala,’ ‘Calvinism,’ ‘ Canonization,’ ‘Con- 
vocations,’ ‘ Evangelical,’ ‘ Fathers,’ ‘ Infant Baptism,” &c., &c. But the strength of 
the book lies in the theology proper, and herein more particularly in what one may 
call the metaphysical side of doctrine:—see the articles on ‘ Conceptualism,’ 
* Doubt,’ ‘ Dualism,” ‘ Election,’ ‘Eternity,’ ‘Everlasting Panishment,’ ‘Fatalism, 
and the like. We mention these as characteristic of the book. At the same time, 
other more practical matters are fully dealt with. There are excellent and 
elaborate papers on such words as ‘ Eucharist,’ ‘ Confession,’ ‘ Blood,’ ‘Cross,’ 
‘Antichrist,’ to say nothing of the host of minor matters on which it is most 
convenient to be able to turn toa book which gives you at a glance the pith ofa 
whole library in a column or a page. Thus it will bo obvious that it takes 
a very much wider range than any undertaking of the same kind in ou 
language; and that to those of our clergy who have not a fortune to spendin 
books, and would not have the leisure to use them if they possessed them, it will be 
the most serviceable and reliable substitute for a large library we can think of, 
And in many cases, while keeping strictly within its province as a Dictionary, it 
contrives to be marvellously suggestive of thought and reflections, which a serious- 
minded man will take with him and ponder over for his own elaboration and future 
use. Asan example of this, we may refer to the whole article on ‘ Doubt,’ Itis 
treated of under the successive heads of—(l) its nature; (2) its origin; (3) the his- 
tory of the principal periods of Doubt; (4) the consciousness, or actual experience 
of Doubt, and how to deal with its different phases and kinds; (5) the relations 
of Doubt to action and to belief. To explain a little, we will here quote a para. 
graph or two which may not be funacceptable to our readers..,......The variety 
of the references given in the course of this article, and at its conclusion, shows 
how carefully the writer has thought out and studied his subject in its various 
manifestations in many various minds, and illustrates very forcibly how much 
reading goes to a very small amount of space in anything worth the name of 
‘Dictionary of Theology.’ Wo trust most sincerely that the book may be largely 
used. For a present to a clergyman on his ordination, or from a parishioner to his 
pastor, it would be most appropriate. It may indeel be called ‘a box of tools for 
a working clergyman.’ " 


LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

“The writers who are at work on it are scholars and theologians, and earnest 
defenders of the Christian faith. They evidently hold fast the fundamental doctrines 
of Christianity, and have the religious instruction of the rising ministry at heart 
Moreover, their scheme is a noble one ; it does credit not only to their learning and 
zeal, but also to their tact and discretion.” 


ENGLISH CHURCHMAN. 

“Mr. Blunt's Dictionary isa most acceptable addition to English theological litera- 
ture. Its general style is terse and vigorous. Whilst its pages are free from wordl- 
ness, there is none of that undue condensation which, under the plea of judicious 
brevity, veils a mere empty jotting-down of familiar statemonts (and misstatements), 
at second or, it may be, third-hand from existing works. Dean Hook's well-known 
Dictionary makes the nearest approach to the one now before us, but Mr. Blunt'sis 
decidedly the better of the two.” 


STANDARD. 

“Tt will be found of admirable service to all students of theology, as advancing 
and maintaining the Church's views on all subjects,which fall within the range of fair 
argument and inquiry. It is not often that a work of so comprehensive and so pro- 
found a nature is marked to the very end by so many signs of wide and careful 
research, sound criticism, and well-founded and we!l-expreased belief.” 





By the same Editor. 


The ANNOTATED BOOK of COMMON 


PRAYER: being an Historical, Ritual, and Theological Commentary on the 
Devotional System of the Church of England. jFifth Edition. Imperial $vo, 35% 
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